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PRESBYTERIANISM was introduced into Ireland in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. In the preceding century, John Knox 
and his fellow-labourers had succeeded in securing its introduction 
among the people of Scotland, and by strenuous and persevering 
efforts had obtained for it the legislative sanction of the civil autho- 

rities of that and. From Scotland it was extended to Ireland, and 

obtained a permanent footing in those northern counties which lie 
contiguous to the Scottish shore. Its extension to Ireland was caused 
by considerations of state expediency, and not by an enlightened 
conviction of its superiority to prelacy, as a system of ecclesiastical 
government. The circumstances which led to its introduction into 
the Irish nation were the following:—Before James I. had as- 
cended the British throne, he had some reason to fear that his 
accession would not be acceptable to a large portion of the Irish 
people. Anticipating the speedy demise of the crown, he had 
used means to prepare their minds for his peaceful accession to 
the throne, as the legitimate successor of their illustrious and vic- 
torious queen. For this end he had secretly employed the agency 
of some of the Scottish adherents, who visited Ireland, and settled 

; in its metropolis, ostensibly for the purpose of promoting the interests 

t of education, but really with the view of smoothing their sovereign’s 

way to the throne. These agents pursued their plans, and “‘ laboured 

in their vocation” with all the caution, energy, and perseverance 
which were then, as they now are, the distinctive features of the 

Scottish character. Their prudent and persevering efforts were 

crowned with considerable success. In consequence of these and 

other agencies, Ireland was induced, when the demise of Elizabeth 
was announced, to recognize the claims of James as her lawful 

Suecessor. Having been previously proclaimed in London, James 

was proclaimed, with all the usual pomp and circumstance, in the 

castle of Dublin, on the 5th of April, 1603. At this period his 
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claims were universally recognized, and each of the political and 
religious | pres seemed to vie with the other in attachment to his 
person and government. 

This calm and tranquil state of things did not long continue, 
Soon after the accession of James, it was discovered, that in the 

rovince of Ulster, the scene of the latest victories gained by 

lizabeth, there were influential persons disaffected toward his 
government. However favourably he may have viewed some of 
the doctrines and political tenets of the church of Rome, considera- 
tions of state policy rendered it necessary for him to reserve his 
royal favours for the steady adherents of the existing ecclesiastical 
establishment. Protestants were favoured, and the Roman Catho- 
lics feeling themselves degraded, and, in some measure, betrayed, 
secretly fomented a rebellion, the object of which was to change, 
or perhaps to overturn, the existing government. This rebellion 
was early discovered and easily quelled. It was followed by a 
second, which was also discovered by the vigilance of the autho- 
rities, and soon put down by the power of their arms. 

The discovery of these plots prepared the way for the accom- 
plishment of a plan which had been favourably viewed, not only by 
James, but by some of his predecessors on the British throne,—we 
mean the colonization of Ulster, by English and Scottish emigrants. 
Some of the noblemen and other wealthy and influential persons in the 
province having been implicated in these rebellions, their property 
was forfeited to the crown. In consequence of this extensive con- 
fiscation, the greater part of six northern counties, comprising 
nearly half a million of acres, was placed at the disposal of the 
sovereign. James eagerly seized this favourable opportunity of 
colonizing Ulster with Scottish emigrants, on whose loyal and de- 
voted attachment he very naturally calculated. Encouraged by the 
facilities afforded by the deputy, who then, as viceroy, governed the 
nation, a large number of families from Scotland settled in Ulster. 
Attached to the doctrines and ordinances of that church which was 
‘* the mother of them all,” they were naturally anxious to have minis- 
ters who would preach those doctrines, and administer those 
ordinances among them. Ministers came and laboured among the 
colonists with commendable zeal and devotedness. They did not, 
however, at this period, attempt to organize a church after the 
model of the parent kirk in Scotland. When they arrived in Ire- 
land, they found many of the parishes vacant, and many of the 
churches closed. Some of the bishops, either from liberal and 
tolerant feelings, or because they could not, from any other quarter, 
obtain acceptable supplies for the vacant pulpits, consented to relax 
the terms of ministerial communion, and claiming the right of 
taking part as presidents in the ordination of ministers, they con- 
sented to allow ministers to unite with them as Presbyters in their 
solemnities. In consequence of these mutual compromises, the 
ministers from Scotland were accustomed to supply the parish 
churches, and as a remuneration for their services, they received the 
tithes. This state of things rendered it expedient to attempt the 
due organization of a distinct community, and, in all probability, 
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they entertained some distant hope that the established church might 
geal adopt the principles and forms of Presbyterianism. In 

is, however, they were disappointed. The bishops soon found 
that they were strong in the favour of the court, and in conse- 
uence, became more strict in their adherence to prelatical forms. 

e Presbyterians therefore became the victims of persecution; and 
accordingly, in 1636, some of them purchased a vessel, that they 
might emigrate to America, hoping that in that land they might find 
an asylum for insulted liberty. When considerably advanced in 
their voyage, they were driven back by a storm, and considering this 
as an intimation of the will of Providence, they appear to have aban- 
doned this perilous enterprize. 

Some years after this period, it was found necessary that several 
Scottish regiments should be employed in Ireland. The regiments 
were regularly supplied with chaplains, and their ministers bein 
entirely unconnected with the established church of Ireland, wl 
free from the jurisdiction of its higher functionaries, found them- 
selves at liberty to adhere to the Presbyterian discipline. We find 
accordingly, that five ministers and four ruling elders having met in 
Carrickfergus, a town in the neighbourhood of Belfast, formed them- 
selves into a regular presbytery, and thus, in 1642, was the Pres- 
byterian church, for the first time, organized in Ireland. The 
other ministers who had laboured among the colonists gradually 
sought and obtained connection with the military presbytery, and 
thus this ecclesiastical court soon included all the recognized Pres- 
byterian ministers and their congregations. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose to notice the various 
changes through which this infant church passed ; the numerous 
perils to which its ministers were exposed during the period be- 
tween its formation and the revolution of 1688; it may suffice to 
say, that by that glorious event, toleration—we use the word, though 
we protest against the principle involved in the ordinary use of it— 
was secured to the Presbyterians of Ireland and to other denomi- 
nations who may dissent from the established church. 

In 1834, the Presbyterian church in Ireland understanding that 
term as including all the sects into which that church has long been 
divided, professed to have under its care a population amounting to 
642,358 souls. We shall have reason, from the sequel, to conclude 
that, in all probability, this reckoning considerably over-rates the 
amount of the Presbyterian population, but we consider it certain that 
half'a million of persons may be considered at the present time as under 
the superintendence of Presbyterian ministers and elders in Ireland. 

We have said that that church in Ireland has been divided into 
sects ; it may be interesting to notice these divisions. Its largest and 
most influential portion is the Synop of Utsrer. This is the parent 
stock of Presbyterianism in Ireland. It has under its care from 
250 to 300 con regations. At present it has adopted unqualified 
subscription to the standards of the church of Scotland, and for the 
price of its birthright it has obtained a useless and unprofitable re- 
cognition from that venerable kirk. Ministers of the Synod of 


Ulster on producing, when in Scotland, a certificate of their having 
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signed the Westminster standards, may occasionally officiate in the 
pulpits of the establishment, but they could not permanenily supply 
the meanest chapel of ease! Something more than a century ago, 
the Prespyrery of Antrim seceded from the Synod of Ulster, and 
has remained in a state of ecclesiastical separation since that period. 
It comprises about twelve congregations, and au its ministers are 
avowedly Arians; at least, they are avowedly hostile to the doc- 
trine of the essential Deity of Christ. Soon after the origin of the 
secession church in Scotland, it was extended to Ireland, and ac- 
cordingly, we have the ‘“‘ Pressyrertan Synop or Iretayp,” 
usually tte by the name Secepers. This synod contains about 
130 congregations. It holds all the standards of the parent church, 
but has ministerial and ecclesiastical communion with the “ As- 
sociate Secession Synod” in Scotland. We have next the Synop or 
Munster, comprising about ten congregations, and the ministers, 
with about two exceptions, being acknowledged adherents of Arianism. 
The Rerormep Presspytertan Synop contains about thirty congre- 
gations. Avowing the opinion that none but a covenanted king and go- 
vernment ought to be obeyed, this body has been hitherto stationary, 
and of late has begun to decrease. We have next the Remonstrayt 
Syyxop or Utster, comprising about twenty ministers and con- 
gregations. This body separated a few years ago from the Synod of 
Ulster. They were not expelled, but voluntarily retired. Though 
to profess the Arian theory is not essential to communion with this 
body, yet the ministers and people are avowedly attached to that 
system, and unite cordially with its advocates in forming a missionary 
association. Besides these, there are some smaller sections of the 
Presbyterian church; but these exert so little influence, that a pass- 
ing reference to them may suffice. The Presbyterian church is thus 
divided into six different bodies, besides the minor sections just al- 
luded to. 

The mode of supporting the ministry in this church, at least in its 
larger sections, has not been uniform. At first, as we have seen, 
the ministers were permitted to officiate in parish churches, and in 
these cases they were supported either by the tithes, or when these 
failed, were withheld, by the bounty of patrons. When the bishops 
became more strict in their discipline, and the civil authorities 
frowned on the nonconforming ministers, they were left, as in apostolic 
times, to the free-will offerings of those among whom they laboured. 

During the eventful years of the reign of Charles I., and espe- 
cially towards its close, when both Houses of Parliament had re- 
solved to secure, at all hazards, the endangered liberties of the 
nation, it was deemed politic to show to the Presbyterians of Ulster 
the favour of Parliament. An endowment for the ministry was pro- 

osed as a likely means of securing the services of their people. 
man on the 13th of May, 1645, a joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons was appointed to confer with the assembly of divines 
relative to the supply of suitable ministers and adequate means for 
their support. On this occasion, it was voted in the House of 
Commons, *‘ That all such ministers as shall be willing and ap- 
proved of to go to Ireland, shall have for their present subsistence and 
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maintenance, one hundred pounds per annum each of them.” The 
Commons again voted on the 4th of January, 1647, that a 
committee should be appointed to prepare an ordinance for ‘ esta- 
blishing and settling the same form of church government in the 
kingdom of Ireland; and they are further to consider of some fit 
ways and means for the advancing and maintaining a preaching 
ministry in the kingdom.”—Journ. v. 40. 

When Cromwell, by rapid strides, advanced to the Protectorate 
of the Commonwealth, he seems to have adhered to the letter of 
these parliamentary votes. His son Henry, when appointed Lord 
Deputy of dead, and probably acting on instructions received 
from the Protector, paid early and earnest attention to the ‘fit ways 
and means for the advancing and maintaining a preaching ministry in 
thekingdom.” He accordingly endowed a large number of ministers, 
and located them in different parts of lreland. Several of these 
were Presbyterian ministers, who had been settled in the country ; 
and it is a curious fact, that although they refused in any official 
way to recognise the existing government, although they protested 
against it, yet no sooner did some of their number receive an invita- 
tion from the Lord Deputy, to wait upon him in Dublin on the sub- 
ject of a maintenance at the public expence, than they obeyed the 
summons, and consented to become pensioners of the very govern- 
ment they abjured! And thus it is at the present hour, that the men 
who are loud and long in the denunciations of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment—the men who class its members with Arians, Papists, and 
Infidels—the men who pronounce their anathemas against all its sup- 
porters, are the men who are the most ready to appear, in crouching 
servility, in Downing Street or Dublin Castle, that they may be 
allowed to share in the ‘loaves and fishes’ provided by that semi- 
infidel government which they so solemnly abjure! 

Soon after the restoration of the monarchy, Charles II. introduced 
a new species of endowment, which, with some slight modifica- 
tions, and with one or two short interruptions, has continued till the 
present time. The name usually, though, according to the present 
financial arrangements of the empire, improperly given to this al- 
lowance, is Regium Donum. There is annually voted by the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, as one item in the Irish estimates, a sum 
amounting at present to about TWENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS 
sterling, for the support of Protestant dissenting ministers in Ireland. 
This sum, when voted, is placed at the disposal of the Lord Lien- 


tenant or other chief governor of Ireland, who has the power of 


giving to or withholding from any minister according to his own 
pleasure. When a minister is ordained, or installed in another 
congregation, he must apply, by humble memorial, to the Lord 
Lieutenant for the portion of Regium Donum previously granted to 
the minister of such congregation. As a qualification for this boon, 
he must = sa before two magistrates, takes the oath of allegiance, 
and a certificate to this effect, signed by three magistrates, must be 


transmitted to Dublin Castle, and laid before the Lord Lieutenant. 
Accompanying this certificate, there must be a memorial, of which 
the following is a copy :— 
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* To his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

“* The memorial of the Rev. A. B. showeth, that memorialist was appointed 
minister of the Presbyterian congregation of on the day of and has 
since taken the oath of allegiance to his Majesty. Memorialist therefore prays 
that your Excellency may be pleased to issue the necessary orders, that he may 
be placed in the receipt of that portion of his Majesty’s royal bounty allotted to 
the minister of said congregation.” 


To this there is attached an official confirmation from the Mode- 
rator of the Synod, and also the certificate signed by two magistrates, 
stating that the memorialist had avowed his loyalty by taking the 
oath of allegiance. If the Lord Lieutenant see no objection to the 
applicant, and of course he looks at him merely as a citizen of the 
state, he issues his order, and the memorialist becomes a pensioner 
during good behaviour. 

That government are not actuated in this matter by a zeal for the 
diffusion of religious knowledge ; that they have contemplated this 
pension as tending to secure merely the loyalty of the ministers and 
their people, must be obvious from this fact, that of the five sections 
of the Presbyterian Church receiving, we cannot say enjoying, this 
endowment, only two hold those religious tenets usually termed 
orthodox ; the other three, the Synod of Munster, Presbytery of 
Antrim, and Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, being openly and 
avowedly Anti-trinitarian! This truth may be rendered convincingly 
evident by a brief sketch of the origin and subsequent augmentations 
of this grant. 

It had its origin in 1672. We shall furnish an account of this 
transaction, prepared by an interested party, and then offer a few 
remarks of our own. 


“ The truly honourable Sir Arthur Forbes, the steadfast and real friend of the 
ministers and people in that part of the country, wrote for four ministers to 
come to him to Dublin, that he might communicate to them a matter in which 
they were highly concerned. 

“The ministers were, Mr. Patrick Adair, Mr. W. Semple, Mr. Alexander 
Hutchinson, and Mr. A. Hamilton, who all went to Dublin about the middle of 
October, 1672. The matter was, as he related it himself, as follows: He being 
a little before in London, and being in conference with the King, amongst other 
things relating to this kingdom, enquired of him concerning the Presbyterian 
ministers and ple in the north: how the ministers lived; and that he had 
always been informed that they were loyal, and had been sufferers on that ac- 
count, and were peaceable in their way and carriage, notwithstanding the hard- 
ships they were under. 

“ Sir Arthur replied, it was a true account his Majesty had heard of them; 
and as to their present condition, they lived in no great plenty, though they had 
the affection of the people where they did reside; but that they were not in a 
7 to afford them a comfortable subsistence, being under many heavy 

urdens. 

“« The King, of his own mere motion, told Sir Arthur, that there was £1200 
a year in the settlement of the revenue of Ireland, which he had not yet 
disposed of, but designed it for a charitable use; and he knew not how to dispose 
of it better than by giving it to these ministers ; and told him he would forthwith 
give order, and desired Sir Arthur to bring the Secretary with him to-morrow, 
that the order might be passed under the King’s privy list, and the money be 
= to Sir Arthur, quarterly, for secret services, as the order run; but when the 
Secretary came to the King, it was found that there were only £600 to be dis 
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posed of, which he ordered to be paid us is formerly stated. Sir Arthur sent for 
the four ministers, eey to give an account of the King’s business with them, 
partly that they might consider how to divide it, which they considering apart, 

on this method ; that each minister who was in the country in » be year 
60 should have an equal proportion, and that the widows and orphans of those 
who had been removed by death might share of the King’s bounty ; and when 
they told this to Sir Arthur, he was much pleased with what they had done, 
and ordered the present payment for the first quarter.” 


Such is the origin of the Irish grant called Regium Donum. It is 
necessary, however, to remember that this account was prepared by 
an interested party—by one of the ministers to whom, in a private 
conference, the wily courtier communicated the intentions of his 
royal master. The truth of the case is, that the grant of this pension 
was a bold and prudent stroke of state policy. At that period con- 
siderable disaffection to the government of Charles prevailed in 
Ulster, the province in which these ministers laboured. It was 
instly deemed important to secure the loyalty of the Presbyterians 
of that province, and king-craft thought it prudent to employ 
priest-craft, as a mean to this end. Hence the proposal to grant 
this provision. The very terms of the royal order lead to this 
conclusion. For what purpose, according to that document, was 
the money given? As an encouragement to godly ministers of 
Christ’s gospel ? As a mean of supporting a christian ministry ? No; 
Charles was not the man; the immoralities of his character, the 
dissipations and depravities sanctioned and practised at his court for- 
bid the supposition—Charles was not the man to devote his revenues 
to an object so good and sacred. The pension was given, as the 
order runs, as ‘‘ SECRET SERVICE MONEY.” It was placed at the dis- 
posal of the crafty statesman who made the proposal. Hence it is 
thus noticed in the annual accounts, among the pensions and an- 
nuities, ‘‘Sir Arthur Forbes, our Marshall of Ireland, for secret 
services without account, £600;” and when this establishment was 
renewed, in 1676, the same entry is found, *‘ Lord Viscount Ganard, 
(previously Sir A. Forbes,) Marshall of Ireland, for secret services 
without account, £600.” So full, so clear is the evidence that the 
Regium Donum was given in the first instance for political purposes. 
The grant was not continued during the concluding years of the reign 
of Charles, nor was it paid during the reign of his successor. 

It was renewed, however, by King William of ‘ glorious memory.’ 
The Presbyterian ministers in Ireland warmly espoused his claims, 
and sent a deputation to London for the purpose of assuring him of 
their zeal in his cause, and their determination to assist him in 
securing the British throne. When the Prince arrived in Ireland, and 
was passing from the north to meet the army of the falling monarch, 
he arrived in Willaborough, a town only a few miles from Belfast, 
and issued, in fulfilment of a promise he had previously made, the 
following order to the collector of that port. 


“WILLIAM R. 

“ Whereas, upon our arrival ip this kingdom at Belfast, we received a loyal 
and dutiful address from our trusty and well-beloved subjects, Patrick Adair, 
Archibald Hamilton, William Adair, and others, in the name of themselves and 
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the rest of the Presbyterian ministers of their persuasion in these northern parts 
of our kingdom, and calling in mind how early they also were in their address 
unto us, upon our arrival in England, and the promise we then made them of a 
pension of £800 per annum for their subsistence, which, by reason of several 
impediments, hath not as yet been made effectual to them—and being assured 
of the favourable and dutiful temper of our said subjects, and sensible of the 
losses they have sustained, and their constant labour to unite the hearts of others 
in zeal and loyalty towards us—we do hereby, out of our royal bounty, give 
and grant unto them the sum of £1200 per annum, to be paid by quar- 
terly payments; the first payment of £300 sterling to begin on the 24th of 
this instant, June, and so forward. And our will and pleasure is, that you, or 
the collector of our customs at Belfast for the time being, do make due payment 
of the said pension into the hands of Mr. Patrick Adair, Alexander Hutchinson, 
Archibald Hamilton, Robert Craighead, Hugh Wilson, Robert Henry, and 
William Adair, or to the person whom any five of them shall appoint, to be by 
them distributed among the rest. And the commissioners of our revenue for this 
kingdom, are hereby required to allow upon your accounts all such sum or 
sums of money as shall appear by you or any other collector of Belfast to have 
been paid in virtue of this grant. 

“ Given at our Court at Willsborough, the 19th day of June, 1699, in the 
second year of our reign, 

“ To our trusty and well-beloved Christopher Carleton, Collector of our port 


of Belfast.” 


That the grant was renewed from political motives is evi- 
dent, not only from the terms in which it was conveyed, but also 
from the time at which it was given, being only a few days before 
the memorable battle of the Boyne, a moment in which it was so 
important for the Prince to secure the attachment of all classes 
whom he could possibly influence. Whether there was any in- 
formality in the grant, or whether the revenues of the port were at 
that time inadequate to meet so extensive a demand, we know not; at 
all events, from some cause this order was cancelled, and we find 
accordingly, that on the 19th of September, 1691, new letters patent 
were issued renewing this grant, placing the sum on the civil list, 
and ordering it to be paid at the Irish Exchequer, from any of the 
revenues of the kingdom. By the demise of the crown the grant 
ceased, and the trustees lost no time in forwarding a memorial to 
Queen Anne, reminding her Majesty of the kindness of her prede- 
cessor, and entreating her to renew it. With the prayer of this memo- 
rial her Majesty was pleased to comply. Letters patent were executed, 
bearing date December 23, 1702, renewing the grant, but establish- 
ing the following limitations: ‘‘ Upon trust nevertheless that the 
money which shall be received thereupon from time to time, shall 
be distributed to and amongst the said Presbyterian ministers, or 
such of them, and in such proportions as shall be appointed from 
time to time in lists to be approved of and signed by our Lieutenant 
Deputy, or other chief governor, or governors of our said kingdom 
of Ireland for the time being.” This was an important regulation, 
as tending to secure for her majesty, by her representative, direct 
controul over the distribution of the money to individual ministers. 
It is a curious fact, that soon after this period, on the 23d of 
October, 1703, the Irish House of Commons, in a finance com- 
mittee of the whole house, unanimously passed the following reso 
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jation: “* That” (among other charges) ‘‘the payment of £1200 
to non-conforming ministers was an unnecessary branch of the 
fiscal establishment.” But this resolution was treated in true 
Hibernian style: it was unanimously passed—deliberately recorded 
—never cancelled—and never obeyed!! Not only was the sum 
continued, but in 1708, through the influence of Dr. Calamy and 
other English Presbyterians, Queen Anne was induced to grant 
from her privy purse the sum of £800 per annum to certain English 
Presbyterian ministers who had settled in Dublin and some parts of 
the south. These were the predecessors of the ministers who now 
com the Synod of Munster, and who, like their English 
brethren, have long since adopted Arian or Socinian sentiments. 

In the reign of George I. an increase was made to these grants of 
£800 per annum, as an acknowledgment of the services of the 
ministers in promoting the Hanoverian succession, and this sum was 
divided in equal shares between the ministers of the Synod of 
Ulster, and those who formed the southern association, now called 
the Synod of Munster. No change in this allowance took place till 
the year 1784, when his Majesty made an addition of £1000 per 
annum to the Synod of Ulster, and at the same time granted the 
Seceders (who had now obtained a footing in the kingdom) the 
annual sum of £500. The terms of this grant are instructive, as 
showing that political consideration still directed the royal mind. 
The money was granted and ordered to be distributed to such 
nonconforming ministers as the Lord Lieutenant or other chief 
governor of Ireland shall “ find necessary for his Majesty’s service 
and the good of the kingdom!” 

The next addition was made in 1792, when by the King’s royal 
letter of January 21st, £5000 was added to the Irish list, and was 
divided in the following manner among the three leading synods :— 
the Synod of Ulster £3750; the Seceders £927. 8s. 5d. ; and the 
Synod of Munster £332. 1ls. 7d. Again, in 1804, a considerable 
addition was made to the grant. At this period a new arrangement 
was proposed by the government and adopted by the synods. Ac- 
cording to this plan the congregations were divided into three 

: the ministers of the first class were to receive £100 each 
per annum; of the second class, £75; and among the Seceders, 
who had no first class, £70; and the third class £50, and among 
the Seceders £40 per annum. It was somewhat singular that 
the ministers who had the largest congregations, and consequently 
the largest income, were placed in the first class; and so with the 
‘lower orders,’ the ministers who had the smallest incomes re- 
ceiving the smallest share in the government allowance. For this 
curious arrangement several reasons have been given; the most 
common, and probably the most just, is this—the loyalty of a large 

tion was more valuable ion that of a small one in the eyes 


of Lord Castlereagh, and therefore he gave a higher price for it! 
This opinion has received the sanction of some eminent Presbyterian 
authorities, and we have no disposition—indeed, we have no reason 
—to question its accuracy. 

VOL. Il. N.S. 2N 
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From this remark it will be concluded that we consider these 
additions to the civil list to have originated in motives of state 
policy ; but lest our opinion should be ascribed to prejudice, we 
may fortify it by the testimony of one who could have no reason to 
yield to prejudice on this question. George Matthews, Esq., a 
gentleman who holds an important situation in Dublin Castle, and 
consequently has free access to official documents in the government 
offices—a gentleman who has become a member, if not an office. 
bearer, in one of the endowed synods—and a gentleman, moreover, 
who has published not only in favour of a continuance, but also of 
an increase of this grant—this gentleman, in a pamphlet now before 
us, makes the following statement: ‘‘ The several grants out of the 
civil list appear to have been made at times of great public emer- 
gency, and give, in some degree, a particular character to the 
transaction. The first patent for £1 was executed ten days 
before the battle of the Boyne, while King William was advancing 
through Downshire, surrounded and supported by the Presby- 
terians of Ulster ; the grants of £1000 and £500 in 1784 arose out 
of the memorable struggles of 1782, and the Irish Volunteers; the 
grant of £5000 in 1792 was connected with certain electioneering 
contests in two northern counties, of much importance to the 

‘overnment of the duy; while the increase in 1804 was promised 
immediately after the rebellion of 1798, and held out as in contem- 
plation during the discussion on the Union, but various obstacles 
retarded the fulfilment of the promise for three years afterwards,” 
Such is the testimony of a witness who can have no reason to be 
prejudiced or partial in his evidence on this subject. Equally 
strong is the proof that political considerations have led to re- 
cent augmentations; When Mr. (now Lord) Stanley was Secre- 
tary for Ireland, an application was made for an increase. It is 
sdid that the Secretary gave no sign of yielding compliance with 
the demand, until a leading member of the deputation, referring to 
his favourite Tithe Bill, threatened that if the grant were not made 
an agitation might be expected on the tithe question. This inti- 
mation gained the Secretary, and a grant of between £2000 and 
£3000 was immediately obtained! During last year an addition of 
more than £1700 was obtained, and this boon was officially an- 
nounced immediately before the recent general election, while the 
mode of its distribution and the names of the fortunate recipients of 
the augmented bounty were not at that time made publicly known! 
The synods are now negotiating with her Majesty’s government for 
what they call equalization, by raising each minister to the highest 
class, and giving him £100 per annum. This proposal would 
require an increase of about £10,000 er annum to the present 
grant; and though the administration have for the present com- 
promised the matter by raising the pensions of the ministers from 
£40 to £50, and from £70 to £75 per annum, yet we have reason 
to think that if any crisis should arise to Presbyterian ministers in 
Ireland, they must propitiate them by further endowments. 

Having thus briefly sketched the history of this grant, we may 
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now glance at a few of its more prominent abuses. The mode of 
choosing ministers in the Presbyterian body is by what may be 
called popular election. Some weeks, and generally some months, 
= ncn the removal, by death or otherwise, of a minister and 

the ordination of his successor. Some of the synods have a fund, on 
the same principle as friendly societies, for the support of the 
widows and families of deceased ministers; and by an old arrange- 
ment with the Government, it was agreed that the Regium Donum 
due for the time that might intervene between the removal of one 
minister and the settlement of his successor, should be added to this 
fund. This seemed a kind and generous arrangement. But it has 
been grossly abused. Under the authority of this liberal grant on 
the part of Government, not only has Regiwm Donum been drawn 
for years, during which there were no ministers entitled to receive 
it; but what is more lamentable still, Regiuwm Donum has been re- 
ceived in the name of congregations for nearly twenty years after 
they had ceased to exist. An examination of parliamentary docu- 
ments had made us acquainted with the truth of the following melan- 
choly statement before we saw it in the pamphlet of Mr. Matthews, 
in whose words we now give it. ‘* Two very small congregations 
once existed in Dublin, sy Scots Burghers and Anti-Bur- 
ghers, the one meeting in Back Lane and the other in Mass Lane ; 
£70 a year were assigned to the latter, and £50 to the former. A 
third congregation afterwards sprung up, to which £70 were also 
igned, pall the handful of people attached to the former two gra- 
dually merged into the third ; the two old congregations were extin- 
guished, the meeting-houses disappeared, and of course no clergyman 
was ever appointed to either. But the Regium Donum has been, 
nevertheless, punctually drawn every quarter for these two fictitious 
congregations, and of course is intended to be drawn until what are 
gravely called the vacancies be filled up. In all the synodical re- 
turns to Government these congregations are described as only 
‘vacant ;? nor was the slightest intimation ever given, when asking 
for increase or equalization of bounty, that money was already ob- 
tained under such unusual circumstances.” All this is truae—literally 
true. We have examined a list of all the congregations receiving 
ium Donum returned to Government, in compliance with a vote 

of the House of Commons, so recently as 1834, and in that list these 
two congregations are returned simply as ‘ vacant,” though the 
persons who prepared it must have known that for nearly twenty 
years they had literally ceased to exist! and this sanctioned by a 
iritual court—a court constituted in the name of the God of truth! 
same papers have brought to light another case of gross abuse. 
About thirty years ago, a minister in the county of Derry, with his 
congregation, withdrew from a synod because of his and their objec- 
tion to the terms on which Regium Donum was granted, in the aug- 
mentation of 1804. That minister never touched the money from 
that period till the present time ; and yet, will it be believed, that in 
that long interval fis congregation has been regularly returned as 


“vacant,” though that worthy minister was and is still living and 
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labouring, and the synod sogularly drew the Regium Donum and 
appropriated ‘it to its own use!! 
n the preparation of these returns for Government, great and fla- 
— abuses are discovered. When an application is made for 
egium Donum for any new congregation, Government requires a 
list of the contributions by which it is proposed to aid in supporting 
the minister. As the Lord Lieutenant is supposed to give Regium 
Donum in proportion to the amount of the sum contributed, it is 
obvious that there is a strong temptation to swell the list of local con- 
tributors. Accordingly great inaccuracies (to use a gentle term) ap- 
pear in these lists—it is now, in fact, a matter of notoriety, that not 
only do persons who belong to neighbouring congregations of the same 
order consent to subscribe for one year, having no intention to con- 
tinue the amount; but even persons who belong to other denomina- 
tions are sometimes sagndendl | to give their names as contributors to 
the new interest, with a distinct intimation that the contributions 
will never be expected! Nor are the instances rare in which not 
one-third, or even one-fourth, of the sum returned to Government 
has ever been subsequently paid. The great point is to secure the 
allowance from the public purse, and many of the lists returned to 
Dublin Castle for this purpose would not bear the slightest scrutiny. 
Government see the lists, but they know nothing of the mode in 
which they have been prepared. In preparing Government returns 
generally, the influence of this system appears. It seems to be well 
understood, that if, at any future period, Government shonld kindly 
augment the allowance of any of the ‘‘ lower orders” of the ministers 
by raising them to a higher class, they will assume, as the basis of 
their negociation, the amount of population said to be placed under 
the care of those ministers. It consequently becomes a matter of 
importance that the returns to Government should appear large and 
respectable. We present the following authentic illustration of this 
remark, In 1834, a return of the numerical strength of each con- 
gregation receiving Regium Donum was ordered by the House of 
Commons; and in compliance with this order was officially made 
by the ministers. Some months afterwards the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction visited different parts of Ireland, ascertaining the 
numerical strength of each denomination, and received, often from 
the same ministers who had furnished the previous returns, an ac- 
count of the numbers in their respective congregations. Taken on 
the spot, this census is a test by which to try the accuracy of the 
former returns. Take then the following instances of discrepancy 
between these official returns. We give them on the authority of 
Mr. Matthews, himself a member of an endowed synod, whose testi- 
mony, for reasons thus given, we have already quoted as fair and 
impartial. ‘The minister of Kingstown (near Dublin) returned to 
Government that his congregation amounted to 600; a few months 
afterwards he stated the attendance at one half; and when the Com- 
missioners take down the names of every man, woman, and child, 
they only find 186 persons acknowledging themselves Presbyterians. 
In Carlow 200 is returned with an audience of 55, while only 68 
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Presbyterians can be found! In Lismore, again, out of 220 re- 

to government as the congregation, the minister himself gave 
the Commissioners a list of the whole Presbyterian population, 
amounting to but 45!! and in the case of Mullingar, the clergy- 
man who in 1834 officially reported that his congregation was 
1250, admitted, eight months afterwards, to the Commissioners, 
that the gross number of Presbyterians was only 74, and his average 
attendance but 80!!! Ina circuit of several counties are not to - 
found so many Presbyterians as each of these four ministers claimed 
as his own congregation alone; and yet this was described as a 
return of Irish Presbyterians.”” On these facts, for facts they are, 
we offer no comments. 

Another fearful abuse connected with this system has reference to 
suspended or degraded ministers. The Lord Lieutenant grants the 
allowance to whom he pleases, and as it is given during good 
behaviour, his Excellency has a constitutional right to withdraw it 
from any minister whose “ behaviour” may not, in his eyes, be 
“good.” But the government are satisfied if no rebellious or illegal 
acts are charged on ministers ; they do not take cognizance of their 
moral deportment as ministers ; this devolves on their respective ec- 
elesiastical courts. 'When a synod suspends or degrades a minister, 
its act is not officially reported to the government, consequently the 
synod retains the controul over the portion of Regium Donum 
granted to the minister whom it has removed from the ministry. 
We would naturally suppose, that if a man be removed, from a 
conviction of his moral unfitness, from the pastoral charge of a 
congregation, the emoluments of that office, and certainly that part 
of them supplied at the public expense, should be reserved for a 
more worthy successor. Not so, however, on many occasions, 
think the synods. They will separate a man, on the ground of 
immorality, from his congregation, suspend him ab officio, and yet 
allow him to retain the whole or a part of his Regium Donum! 
We know a town in Ulster in which are two ministers, each sepa- 
rated by the discipline of his synod from his former congregation, 
each drunk every day in the week, Sabbath included, bel, each 
supported by Regium Donum! A list of the ministers who have 
been suspended or degraded—a catalogue of the crimes for which 
the sentence was passed—an amount of the sums of Regium Donum 
which they were permitted to retain—would astonish and even 
astound British Christians. Yea, more; a list of the ministers 
now living, and though not exercising the ministry, yet receiving 
the whole or part of this parliamentary grant, would excite very 
painful emotions in the breasts of the christian and the patriot. 

But these, it may be said, are abuses of a system essentially 
good; these may, by the activity of government and the adoption 
of better regulations, be easily rectified ; and when they are recti- 
fied, the system will appear wise and unobjectionable. What then, 
we may be permitted to ask, is the general influence of this system ? 
How does it operate on the ministry in the endowed churches? 
That there are many, very many, excellent and devoted ministers 
who, under this system, are living and labouring zealously and 
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devotedly for God and for souls, is with us a matter not of reluctant 
concession, but of glad and grateful admission. Many such there 
are. May they be increased with all ‘‘ the increase of God!” But, 
at the same time, we maintain that this system has not made 
them so: they “are what they are” in spite of this system, not in 
consequence of it. Its natural, its legitimate tendency, is to induce 
young men who are not morally qualified for the hallowed enter- 
prise, to enter the ministry, to encourage ungodly parents to educate 
ungodly sons for the work, and to secularize the minds of those who 
are in it. Opposed alike to political equity and to christian law, 
injurious to the spirit of mutual dependence which Christ diffused 
between the ministers and people, its influence on both of the 
parties is and must be injurious. 

Its influence on the people is very mischievous; it leads them to 
associate with the labours of their ministers the idea of sordid 
selfishness, and it dries up the streams of their liberality. The 
people among whom these endowed ministers labour, are not among 
the poorest and meanest of the inhabitants; they are the middle 
classes ; in some cases, the gentry ; in most, the farmers of the north; 
and yet how little is done by them, though the missionary spirit has 
extended, and is still extending, for the support of the gospel at 
home and its diffusion through the world. Think of a congregation 
of one thousand families, many of them large and wealthy farmers, 
not raising £40 per annum for the support of christian ordinances 
among themselves and their families ;* and, perhaps, not £3 per 
annum, for this is considered liberal for the extension of these ordi- 
nances, through all the nations of the earth and all the islands of the 
sea! Nor ought we to forget the influence of this system of com- 
pulsion on the Roman Catholic mind of Ireland. We do not mean 
to affirm that it is equally as injurious as the tithe system; no, 
most of the peasantry do not understand the nature of this grant. 
Some of them suppose that it is still a Regium Donum—a gift 
from the private resources of the reigning sovereign—and raised 
as it is indirectly, because taken from the consolidated fund, they 
do not feel its pressure. But thousands, yea, millions do know, 
that by the general taxation of the country, they are compelled, 
by the power of law, to pay it from the proceeds of their industry 
and toil, and thus they regard it as an obnoxious impost. The 
recipients of it they regard as sanctioning the principle, that the 
Government are justified in supporting a sect at the expense 
of the general community. Their prejudices against the system 
are transferred to the men who are arm to sanction it, and 
are consequently converted into arguments against the doctrines 
which they are pledged to propagate. The man who is publicly 
known to sanction this system in any of its forms, becomes dis- 
qualified for extended usefulness among Roman Catholics. Nor 


* The Editor is assured, on competent authority, that many Presbyterians 
subscribe more towards the support of the Romish Priest than they do for their 
own minister, on the avowal that the former is poor and has no state provision, 
while the latter is a pensioner on the Regium Donum. 
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can we conceal our conviction that this has been one of the many 
causes which account for this singular fact, that although three 
jong centuries have elapsed since the light of the Reformation dawned 
on the eastern shores of Ireland, still darkness deep and dense as 
that which covered nearly all Europe in the midnight of her history, 
at this moment beclouds her omen aeathien. Nor do we expect 
that this darkness will be generally dissipated, until churches, 
recognizing the apostolic plan of supporting and extending the 
ospel by the voluntary contributions of spontaneous liberality, 
shall awake from their lethargy and come over and possess the 
land. Before these disinterested labours, blessed by an influence 
from on high, and blessed because they are doing God’s work in God’s 
way, party pride, and prejudice, and — will die, while their 
churches, standing on the fair fields they have won by bloodless 
victory, shall gladly and gratefully exclaim, ‘*‘ Now thanks be unto 
Gop, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest the savour of his knowledge by us in every on” . 





REMINISCENCES OF AMERICA. 


No. II1.—Reticiovus ANNIVERSARIES. 


Ar New York the anniversary meetings of religious societies were 
formerly held at Chatham Chapel, which was ey | a theatre, but, 
like many similar erections in different cities of the States, has been 
latterly devoted to the worship of the Most High. A few are still 
held there, but the leading societies now hold their meetings in the 
Tabernacle, an edifice erected as a place of worship, with accom- 
modation for a congregation of 3000 persons, by the whole of whom 
the speaker may be heard without any great exertion on his part; 
much attention having been paid of late to the principles of acoustics 
in the erection of such places of worship. 

The Americans think very little of lengthened journeys, and durin 
the summer months the greater part of the population of the United 
States seems to be on the move. Many of those who feel interested in the 
present efforts for the diffusion of Christianity, make such arrange- 
ments as will enable them to spend in New York the week durin 
which the religious anniversaries are celebrated in that city, and 
strangers being present from all parts of the States, an extensive 
influence is exerted by these meetings. 

A very full report of the addresses and proceedings is published in 
The New York Observer, which is the leading religious newspaper 
in the States, and has a reputed circulation OF 40, copies ; and 
thus also the influence is brought to bear upon a great mass of the 
population, and is transmitted even to the most distant States, where 
numerous other religious newspapers repeat and spread the affecting 
tale, or the heart-stirring appeal. 

The theological booksellers of New York, as in London, distribute 
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widely, at this time, advertisement cards, on the back of which there 


is a list of the anniversaries to be held in the course of the week. 


The following is a specimen of such lists, and will give some idea 
of the engagements of the few days to which the meetings are con. 


fined. 
‘¢ ANNIVERSARIES. 
Sunday, May 8th. 
Gen. Ass. Bo. of Education 74 P.M. Wall Street Church 
Monday, May 9th. 
Amer. Seamen’s Friend 74h P.M. Tabernacle 
Tuesday, May 10th. 
Amer. Anti-slavery 10 a.m. Ch. Thompson c. Houston 
New York Sunday School Union 7} p.m. Tabernacle 
N. Y. City Colonization 73 P.M. Chatham Chapel 
Wednesday, May 11th. 
Amer. Tract 10 A.M. Tabernacle 
Young Men’s Anti-slavery 3 P.M. Ch. Thompson c. Houston 
Amer. Seventh Command. 3} P.M. Tabernacle 
Amer. Home Missionary 7} P.M. Tabernacle 
N. Y. Acad. Sacred Music 74 P.M. Chatham Chapel 
Thursday, May 12th. 
Amer. Bible 10 a.m. Tabernacle 
Amer. Peace 4 P.M. Chatham Chapel 
Amer. Education 7} P.M. Tabernacle 
Friday, May 13th. 
Amer. Bo. for Missions 10 A.M. Tabernacle 
N. Y. City Temperance 74 P.M. Chatham Chapel. 


“« Morning prayer meetings will be held at half-past five o’clock on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, at the Tabernacle, Central, Presbyterian 
church in Broome Street, Third Free church corner of Houston and Thompson 
Streets, and Seventh Presbyterian church corner of Broome and Bridge Streets. 

“ There will be Sunday School exercises on Tuesday at 34 P.M. in seven 
charches, viz. Chatham Chapel, Murray Street, Allen Street, Seventh Presby- 
terian in Broome Street, Central Presbyterian in Broome Street, M‘Dougal 
roa and Carmine Street, at which the children of the different schools will 
attend. 

“« The meeting for business of the Presbyterian Education Society will be on 
Wednesday, at 4 Pp. M., in their office, No. 116, Nassau Street. 

“ The Delegates to the American Bible Society meet on Wednesday at 4 P.™., 
in the Society’s house, in Nassau Street. 

“* The Directors of the American Home Missionary Society meet for business 
on Wednesday at 4 p.m., in the Society’s rooms in the Tract House. 

“‘ There will be a meeting of the Members of the American Bible Society at 
the Society’s house, in Nassau Street, on Thursday morning, at 9 o'clock, for the 
— of electing nine managers, in place of the class whose term then expires: 

é procession will move from the same place at half-past nine, for the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, to attend thé annual meeting. 

“The meeting for business of the American Education Society will be on 
Thursday, at 4 P.M., at the rooms of the Presbyterian Education Society, No. 
116, Nassau Street. 
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“ The next general assembly of the Presbyterian Church meet at Pittsburgh, 
Thursday, May 19th, at 11 a.m.” 

The meeting of delegates to the American Bible Society was at- 
tended by representatives of most of the auxiliary societies through- 
out the states, who communicated to the Committee of the parent 
society, either verbal or written reports of proceedings in their re- 
spective districts, and thus afforded to the Directors an opportunity 
of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the details of the operations 
of the Society throughout the whole of the field which it occupies. 

At the more public meetings many touching tales are told, and 
with delightful effect. 

The meeting of the Anti-slavery Society had just concluded its 
proceedings, and was about to separate, when an individual rose, and 
standing on a bench in front of the platform requested the attention 
of the meeting for a few moments while he gave an account of a 
slave, which he had lately received. In a moment all were seated, 
and listened with intense interest, while the speaker, Alvan Stuart, 
mm of Utica, proceeded to relate that, three (now five) years ago, 
in the state of Georgia, a certain black slave of gigantic stature and 
proportional strength, thirty-five years old, and Seles a wife and 
five children, determined to effect his escape, and to rescue himself 
and his sable family from bondage. A Quaker, who resided near 
him, being privy to his design, resolved to aid him in its accomplish- 
ment; and accordingly carried the slave and his family fifty miles 
in awaggon by night. In the day-time they lay concealed in the 
woods, and on the second night the same man carried them fifty 
miles further. It was the design of the negro to make his way to 
Canada, the name of which country he had heard, and of which he 
had an undefined notion, but without any accurate knowledge of 
where it was situated ; and he dared make no inquiries save of the 
Quaker, his neighbour, who seemed to have acted the part of his 
guardian angel. At the end of the second night, he told the black 
man that he could do no more for him, having already endangered 
both his life and property. He told the slave that he must not travel 
on the highway, nor attempt to cross a ferry, but taking him by the 
hand, he committed him to God and the north star. This star he 
advised him to take ks his guide, and it would lead him at length to 
the land of British freedom. The poor slave bade adieu to his bene- 
factor, and after skulking in the day and travelling by night, he at 
length came to an unexpected obstacle. It was a broad river, (the 
Susquehannah, ) of the existence of which he had not the least know- 
ledge. But as nothing remained but to cross it, he tied his two 
young children on his back, and between swimming where it was 
hy Sages wading where it was shallow, his two elder sons swimming 
by his side, he at length made out to reach the opposite bank ; then, 
returning, he brought over his wife in the same manner. In this 
way he passed undiscovered through South and North Carolinas and 
Virginia, and at length made his way into Pennsylvania; not know- 
ing, however, that he had then reached the land of Quakers and of 
freedom. And thus he pursued his way, with the same fear and the 
Same secrecy, until, after six weeks of incessant toil and danger, he 
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arrived, with bleeding feet, at the town of Buffalo ; and being afraid 
to confide in any white man, he put his wife and children in the cus. 
tody of some poor Indians in that neighbourhood ; for he rightly 
judged, that the poor were most likely to be the friends of the poor. 
As he entered the town, and passed the shop of a coloured barber, 
who was also, like himself, a man of great physical strength, the 
man saw him through the window, and instantly stepping into the 
street put his hand upon his shoulder, and said, *‘ You are a fugitive 
slave ;” but seeing his alarm, he added, ‘‘ Fear nothing, I shall not 
betray you.” The slave then told the barber his whole story, and 
when he had done, the barber said, ‘‘ I will engage to put you safe 
over the Canada line. But it is right I should tell you, your master 
was this morning in my shop inquiring after you.” He concealed 
the slave in his stable, comforted him with food and with part ofa 
bottle of wine, and obtained a waggon and two horses to carry him 
to the ferry over the Niagara river. He could not cross in the 
night, because the boats did not run; and the only resource that re- 
mained was to set out at the dawn of day. They did so; and the 
slave, his wife and children, the barber, and the driver, arrived 
safely at Black Rock, and called up the ferryman to take them over. 
The ferryman had unfastened the boat, and it had just swung off 
into the stream, when who should make his appearance but the 
slave’s master, with his horse in a foam and a cocked pistol in his 
hand. He ordered the ferryman to turn the scow back again, on 
which the barber declared that if he did so, he would be the death of 
him. The master, with violent vociferations, protested that if he did 
not he would blow out his brains. The poor ferryman lifted up his 
hands, and cried, ‘* The Lord have mercy on me! It seems I am 
to be killed any how; but if I do die, I will die doing right.” At 
that moment the hands were at work upon the steam-boat Henry 
Clay, and perceiving how matters stood, they gave three loud cheers 
for liberty, which were immediately saendd ts by a collection of 
people on the Canada side. The ferryman pushed off, and in a few 
minutes the rejoicing slave, with his wife and children, were borne 
‘on the dark bosom of the Niagara river safe to the land of British 
liberty and law. 

The story was told in the most artless manner, without any attempt 
on the pes of the speaker to add effect to the words, as they fell 
rather heavily from his lips; but a thrill was sent through the hearts 
of the assembled multitude, which may be imagined but cannot be 
described. 

At the American Bible Society, the Rev. James M‘Elroy, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Ohio, dwelt with earnestness on the 
necessity of union of action in this cause, and predicted, that when 
Christians should heartily unite their energies in the great work of 
disseminating the Scriptures, when they entered into it with head, 
and heart, and soul, and hand, it would soon be accomplished, and 
not a house, or hut, or cottage in the land would remain without the 
lamp of life. He observed, that he had once attended a meeting of 
this kind in England, when he had heard the venerable Dr. Cox, 
one of the early founders of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
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relate an anecdote, which was in point, and which he should never 
forget. That gentleman, on one day in the year 1814, soon after the 
great battle of Waterloo, was leaning over his garden wall, when he 
saw an old soldier marching along the road with his pack upon his 
pack, he immediately accosted him. ‘ Well, old soldier, have you 
been in the wars?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir.”—‘* Were you in the great fight at 
Waterloo?” ‘I was, Sir.”—‘* To what regiment did you belong ?” 
“To the 60th, Sir.”—* Well,” cried Dr. Cox, ‘* when you stood 
upon that plain of Waterloo, did you fight for the 60th regiment, 
or for the great cause of European freedom?” The old soldier stood 
erect, and, looking his interrogator full in the eye, said, *¢ What, Sir, 
fight for the 60th? No, Sir; when a soldier goes upon the plain of 
battle, he loves his own regiment, it is true, and is anxious that it 
should acquit itself with honour; but he fights only for his country.” 
“ And,” added Dr. Cox, “ while I live, Twill never fight for the 
60th regiment ; I love my own church, I like our uniform, and our 
accoutrements, and our officers too, as much as any man; but, in the 
great cause of Jesus Christ, while fighting against the prince of dark- 
ness, to restore a dying world to God, I forget that I belong to this 
sect or to that, and I fight only for the cause of my King.” This, 
Mr. M. observed, was the spirit that ought every where to prevail, 
and when all Christians of the land should act under its full in- 
fluence, the American Bible Society would go forth in all its majesty, 
and the blessings of the Bible would be alaped in every household 
of that happy country. 

Notwithstanding the resolution adopted by the Baptist brethren 
to print translations of the Sacred Scriptures which had been disap- 
proved by the general committee, because of such words as referred 
to baptism being rendered so as to intimate that baptism could only 
be performed by immersion, a spirit of universal p reared seemed to 
prevail, and, it may be, that the difference of opinion respecting the 
propriety of this step tended to cement more closely the bonds of 
ehristian union. 

The following illustration of the principle of Christian union was 
adduced at the anniversary of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, with the fervid eloquence of the Rev. G. Bethune, of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Philadelphia, and grandson of Mrs. Isa- 
bella Graham, evidently awakened a response of assent in every heart. 

“‘ Sir, there is not a being in the world so like God as he who 
labours and makes sacrifices for the salvation of the world. This, this 
is the highest style of men. And the man who is so like God in his 
a, and in his aims, will grow like to God in the spirit of 
ove. 

“‘ Charity will occupy and engross his heart, so that he will have 
no leisure for those narrow sectarian speculations and differences 
which have too long distracted, weakened, and dishonoured the 
Church of God, our Saviour. He is above these things; he belongs 
to no sect, to no party ; he belongs to Christianity; he belongs to a lost 
and dying world ; he belongs to God. Let me now ask a question that 
will illustrate this, let me inquire how many, in all this auditory, 
know to what particular religious sect Dr. Morrison, the devoted 
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apostle of China, personally belonged. I have in my possession a 
letter of his, addressed to my grandmother,* in which he signs himself, 
‘ An exile for the sake of Jesus.’ As such he is known, and will be 
known, so long as a record of devoted and self-sacrificing piety shall 
remain in the world. But do any of you know to what particular 
denomination of Christians he belonged? Was he a Churchman? a 
Baptist? a Presbyterian? a Methodist? Some few, perhaps, to 
whom I speak may chance to know; but the greater majority of 
this audience have never thought of asking. But do they, for that 
reason, love Morrison the less? A gentleman lately said to my 
brother Brown, ‘ Do you know, Sir, that Bishop Heber was the 
author of that article in the Quarterly Review, on Scott? My 
friend replied, ‘No; and I do not want to remember it. I know 
that he is the author of the Missionary Hymn, and that hymn will 
be remembered and admired when the article on Scott, and the 
Quarterly that contained it, shall long have been a The 
Quarterly is the work of the man ; tho lginn is the work of the mis- 
sionary of the cross.’ This, Sir, is the true spirit of Christianity, 
The missionary work is the chief duty of the dances and after all 
our strifes shall have perished, this will survive the wreck, and con- 
tinue for ever to be her glory and her crown.” 

At this meeting the Bost Dr. Humphry, President of Amherst 
College, in alluding to the  Jauch lamented fate of the murdered mis- 
sionaries, Lyman and Mé¢riou,' said, 

‘* The mother of Lyman was a neighbour of his own, and some 
time before the news arrived of the catastrophe among the Battas, 
she had lost her husband, who died suddenly and left her in charge 
of a large family. This widowed mother had scarce returned from 
pouring out her tears over the grave of her protector and guide, 
when the intelligence arrived. It had been brought first to himself, 
and he had been, in consequence, requested to go and make known to 
her the dreadful annunciation. I trembled,” said Dr. H., “as I went, 
and I said to myself, how will this mother, a widow in her weeds, 
with the tears hardly dry upon her cheek from the sudden loss of her 
husband ; how will she, how can she receive this intelligence? I 
went, and communicated it in the best way I could. The tears 
flowed freely, it is true; but O, Sir,” continued Dr. H., ‘ what a 
light shone through those tears. Almost as soon as she was able 
to say any thing, she exclaimed, ‘ I bless God, who gave me such 
a son to go to the heathen, and I never felt so strongly, as I do at 
this moment, the desire that some other of my sons may become mis- 
sionaries also, and may go and teach the truths of the Bible to those 
savage men who have drunk the blood of my son.’” The impression 
produced by this statement on the immense auditory, who had been 
listening in breathless silence, was solemn in a high degree. 

At the same meeting, the Rev. 8. Plumber, of the Presbyterian 
Church, Virginia, communicated the following touching illustration 
of the power of the gospel to deliver from the be of death. 

‘“* There were,” said he, *‘in the southern country, a father and 


* Mrs. Graham. 
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mother, who had a lovely little daughter of three or four years of 

, their only child. After some time her health declined. She 
began, insensibly, to pine away, and all the efforts employed by her 

ysician seemed to be utterly unavailing, until at length he was con- 
strained to communicate to her distressed parents his conviction that 
the child would not long survive. The little one herself began to 
suspect the same thing, and one day, as her father sat by her bedside, 
she fixed her eyes on his face, and said, ‘ Papa, does not the doctor 
think I shall die?” The father did not conceal from her the truth; 
and, on learning it, her little countenance immediately fell. After 
an interval of silence, she said, ‘ Papa, the grave looks very dark. 
Oh! it is very dark! Papa, won’t you go down with me into it?” 
The father was much moved, but endeavoured, as well as he could, 
to make her comprehend the impossibility. She then said, * Papa, 
won’t you let mamma go with me?’ To this question he had to give 
asimilar reply. On which the little sufferer turned her face to the 
wall, and wept. But while she wept like Hezekiah, she had also 
learned to pray like him; and after having, in her own simple way, 
poured out her heart to God, she turned to her father with a cheer- 
ful countenance, and said, ‘ Papa, the grave is not dark now. I 
know that you and mamma can’t go with me, but Jesus will go with 
me into the gave.’ ” 

The effects of such a tale may easily be imagined ; tears flowed in 
abundance. 

The meetings generally were conducted in a much more devo- 
tional spirit than most of those I have attended in Britain. Except- 
ing at the meetings held on the subjects of Slavery and Temperance, 
I do not recollect of ever witnessing the practice which prevails in 
England of cheering the speaker, nor any thing resembling that 
which has been introduced of late years, of raising a collection by 
auction. Neither could 1 detect a studied attempt to produce ex- 
citement or elicit applause. That there was excitement, by which 
I mean deep feeling, I allow, and greater excitement than I ever 
witnessed before or since ; but it appeared to have less of earth and 
more of heaven than what is frequently produced elsewhere. The 
speakers spoke as if they were simply relating what they had wit- 
nessed, and when they made their appeal, they did it as men who 
felt that they were giving counsel on matters intimately connected 
with the salvation of the world; they endeavoured to realize, and 
make their hearers realize, that they were dealing with facts; that 
it is not an imaginary world which is to be converted, nor theirs a 
subject, in working upon which the imagination needs to be goaded 
on until it can produce something pretty curious or striking. Every 
speaker seemed to wish to bring home to his hearers that there are 
heathen in the world, and that these heathen are perishing; that it 
was not his details, but the things detailed, to which he wished them 
to attend; and an effect was produced much more deep and lasting 
than I have ever seen produced by the most studied oratory or 
fervid eloquence. F ’ 

Yes! to the speaker, whose appearance and manners would have 
stopped the ears of an English audience, have I seen the crowded 
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assembly listen with intense gaze, for both he and his hearers felt 
that they were dealing with realities. I have seen that crowded 
assembly melted into tears, and proceedings stopped until the chair 
had afforded the multitude an opportunity of delivering their bur. 
dened spirits by a song of praise. 

The introduction of singing, as it was done in the meetings in 
New York, I considered an improvement upon the British mode of 
conducting anniversaries. There are many occasions on which the 
voice of praise harmonizes better with the feelings produced at such 
meetings than the same expression of adoration and gratitude pre- 
sented in the attitude and language of prayer; and in some cases 
the formality of giving out the psalm or hymn will destroy the effect. 
The choir which conducted praise at these meetings had attained to 
such perfection of intonation that the articulation was perfectly dis- 
tinct, and praise being commenced, there was found no necessity 
for an intimation from the platform. Those familiar with the words 
at once recognized them as they would a popular song, and chimed 
in with their voices; while those to whom the hyma was new could 
appreciate at once both it and the air to which it was sung. Besides 
the hymn at the commencement and close of such meetings, praise 
was occasionally introduced in the course of the proceedings, either 
at ‘intervals previously appointed, or on a signal being given by 
the chair. Having a large collection of missionary hymns from 
which to make a selection, I have seen this done with such appro- 
priateness that an old hymn has been reported by the public papers 
as having been prepared expressly for the occasion, and had I not 
known the contrary to be the case, I should certainly have sus- 
pected, on some occasions, a previous arrangement betwixt the 
speaker and the leader of the choir. 

The arrangements for the week were excellent. Those societies 
whose objects were merely philanthropic commenced the festival on 
Tuesday ; the meetings on Sunday and Monday evenings being 
held then merely because every other time was previously occupied. 

The principal meetings on Wednesday were those of the Tract 
and Home Missionary Societies, more strictly religious than those 
of the preceding day. These prepared for the meetings of the Bible 
Society, and the Society having for its object the support of young 
men while pursuing those studies by which they hope to qualify 
themselves for the » Toa of the sacred duties of the missionary 
and the pastor ; and on the Friday was held the anniversary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, at which the devotional feel- 
ing which had been produced by some of the earlier meetings, and 
had been gradually deepening as the week sped on, seemed to have 
attained to its maximum of intensity, and to have acquired a resistless 
and overpowering energy. The one meeting seemed naturally to 
have arisen out of the other, and to have been the befitting prepara- 
tion for the next. And now one felt forcibly reminded of the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ The last, the great day of the feast.” The Rev. E. N. Kirk, 
of the Presbyterian Church, Albany, in the concluding address, 
beautifully alluded to the state of feeling which manifestly prevailed 
throughout the assembly; observing that it was such as to prompt 
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in the proposal of Peter, ‘‘ Let us make tabernacles.” It was 
blessed there to abide on the holy mount, but their work lay down 
in the valley. And down they must go from the height of ravishing 
enjoyment, some, it might be, never to return in this world to these 
feasts of Zion. 

I have dwelt at greater length than I intended on the meetings at 
New York, which will render it the less necessary to describe so 
fully similar meetings which I had the privilege of attending in 
other cities. Only on one other similar occasion did I experience 
so painfully the impossibility of long enjoying ecstatic happiness. 
My feelings I cannot describe. I never felt so vividly the necessity 
there is for the destruction of our corporeal frame in order to our 
enjoying, to the full, the happiness of heaven. The clay was felt to 
be a clog, or rather a fetter, which bound and pained the soul when 
it attempted to extend its flight beyond its circumscribed range of 
enjoyment. I have experienced the excitement produced both by 
the cheering of a British audience and by the still and motionless 
attention of an American, and consider that if the former be more 
electric in its effects, the latter is much more powerful, more con- 
tinuous, and more hallowing, both in its influence on the speaker 
and its reflex influence upon the audience. At some few of the 
meetings collections were taken up, but this is by no means generally 
done, and hence in some measure the deep and lasting interest ex- 
cited at such meetings. The managers of the society wish their 
supporters to act more from principle than feeling, and knowing the 

revalent feelings of the Christian public, they wish, at such meet- 
ings, to bring before them the claims of the society to be coolly and 
calmly considered at home, and entreat the speaker to bring forward 
facts—these, knowing that it is not a momentary gush of emotion 
which will prompt them to consecrate their substance to the service 
of the Lord, do not aim at excitement. And the audience, aware 
that no attempt will be made to take advantage of their feelings, are 
less afraid to let their feelings take their full swing. The conse- 
quence is, that there is frequently more real excitement at such 
meetings than at those of which excitement, or the raising of money 
by excitement, seems the only end and aim. When collections are 
taken up, intimation is not in every case given beforehand, but at 
once proposed, and if agreed to, acted upon, intimation being made, 
that if any are not prepared for a collection, they will find pencils 
and slips of paper on every seat, on which they may state their ad- 
dress and the sum they propose to give, and they will be waited upon 
for the same the following day. Where this was adopted it seemed 
much more orderly and becoming than when slips of paper are 

ed up to the chairman, by him to be read as a means of exciting 
others to contribute. I have frequently, in Britain, heard complaints 
of the length of the report, and known individuals purposely remain 
away from the meeting until after the reading of the report of the 
society ; and I have known others throw away the report, though 
printed at considerable expense, because they had already heard it 
read, though it may have been with little attention. At the meetings 
above referred to, the report, or rather abstract of the report, wes 
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a very short detail of the operations and wants of the society seldom 
occupying above ten minutes, if so long, and as interesting as any 
part of the proceedings. The speakers were also limited to twenty 
minutes, and though they occasionally forgot this, the effect was 
ood, for the speaker, knowing that whatever he said he must say 
in a limited time, proceeded to his subject at once without those 
apologies with which so many speeches begin, tempting the audience 
to interrupt the speaker with the question and advice, * If all that 
be the case, why speak? If you have nothing to say, sit down.” 
The meetings were of indefinite length, the morning meetings 
generally occupying from three to four hours, those in the evening 
from two to three hours. It seemed customary, also, to have nume- 
rous slips of paper, containing a prospectus of the order of the 
meeting—the different resolutions to be submitted—together with the 
names of the respective movers and seconders, distributed throughout 
the places of meeting. Something similar to this might, I think, be 
introduced in Britain with great advantage. 
St. Petersburgh. J.C.B. 


ILUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


( To the Editor.) 


In this short paper my only aim is to show that human depravity 
is natural, as well as moral, and moral in consequence of being 
natural ; a distinction which some modern writers apparently deny, 
or overlook. It seems a superficial view of this momentous sub- 
ject, to say that man is only morally depraved; in other words, 
that he is fallen and unholy only in his moral disposition ; if so, he 
must be naturally holy, while his disposition is corrupt! The 
former sentiment prevails with many, and leads to serious error, 
because contrary to the general feelings of true Christian experience ; 
that sure test of truth in experimental divinity. 

When man fell by transgression, there must have been some ade- 
uate cause, in himself pa , for that delinquency. We here leave 
od entirely out of the question, and, so far as regards him, avoid 

that intricate subject—the origin of moral evil, which, doubtless, is 
in man alone. With this precaution, we ask, How came Adam to 
sin? Probably some may reply, because of his depraved disposition. 
But, how came his disposition to be depraved? A corrupt dispo- 
sition is moral evil, me moral evil can never be the only original 
cause of itself. Let this question be fairly met, and we think the 
proper answer must be, because his nature was previously corrupted. 
By nature, here is meant the essential properties, or attributes, of 
any being, which distinguish it from all other beings. Now a 
wicked disposition is not of the necessary original essence of any 
created being; this would be as impossible with God as to make 
accountable agents with an unholy nature. How, then, did man 
come by his unholy disposition? Disposition is only one of the 
modifications of a creature; not its essence, though it always follows 
the varied influences of that essence, be they what they may. As 
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As an accountable agent, man was originally “upright,” endowed with 
natural powers, comprehensively called the soul ; from which a good 
or bad disposition results, according as those powers influence him 
by their proper exercise, or his voluntary abuse of them. When 
falling, his nature, or essence, was not influenced by his previous 
disposition, but his disposition by his previously depraved nature, as 
beasts and birds of prey are disposed, by nature, to rapine and 
bloodshed ; so that when we say a man is naturally disposed to 
anger, lust, or pride, we mean that these result from his nature, or 
essence, as a creature whose original powers are deteriorated. The 
human will, though we are fully aware some recent moral philo- 
sophers call this an absurdity, must be a distinct mental faculty, sui 
generis, independently of disposition ; like the powers of perception, 
memory, understanding, reason, and judgment; otherwise, what we 
eall virtuous actions would be no holiness, and vicions ones no sin; 
because volition is essential to them, and all volition must proceed 
from a power antecedent to them. A disposition, also, to virtue or 
vice, implies previous exercise of the will as a natural power, en- 
dowed with that liberty essential to all accountable agents, and is 
not the will itself, but the result of exercising that natural liberty 
with which it is endowed. The famous Presipent Epwarps, who 
is not yet confuted, says—*‘ The faculty of the will is that power, or 
principle of mind, by which it is capable of choosing: an act of the 
will is the same as an act of choosing or choice.” Of course, the 
faculty must be distinct, not only from the act, but from a disposi- 
tion to that act, and must exist before them. 

Several serious consequences result from denying that, especially 
in the first transgression, natural depravity must lead to a moral one. 
The first is, that we can have no rational account how sin could exist 
at all; for, if the mind by abusing its natural faculties, especially 
that of liberty, be not previously deteriorated, how can man possibly 
go astray by overt sinful actions, which must originate in the mind? 
Another consequence is, that we cannot satisfactorily account for 
that striking variety observable in the besetting sins of mankind. 
One man is prone to intemperance and debauchery, but seems com- 
paratively free from lying, anger, revenge, and (there are such cases) 
an unfeeling heart for the miseries of ‘his fellow men. Another is 
neither intemperate nor debauched, but he is tyrannical, passionate, 
or sordidly covetous ; while another is remarkably mild and placid 
in disposition, generous-hearted, and condescending; but, never- 
theless, a prey to many vices disgracing human nature. How can 
we account for these variations, but on the supposition that each of 

hese men has some peculiarity in his nature, leading to these several 
vices; especially if we consider, that the body influences the mind, 
as well as the mind the body, to its own constitutional iniquity ? 

The last and most serious consequence is, that a denial of natural 
mental depravity seems greatly opposed to the grand doctrines of re- 
generation and sanctification in ra If man be not natural/y 
corrupt, he cannot be naturally renewed, “ in the spirit of his mind,” 
80 as to become ‘‘a new creature ;” his nature needs no renovation ; 
he is not “a new man in Christ Jesus;” he differs on/y in dispo- 
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sition, not in nature, from the wicked world ; he has a holy dispo- 
sition without being a holy man, unless we say that disposition con- 
stitutes the whole man, or that the whole man is not the intended 
object of sanctifying grace. Supposing that this divine change has 
to do only with the disposition, we may observe, that to have a new 
disposition without a new nature producing it, called being ‘ par- 
takers of the divine nature,” seems very far indeed from a self- 
evident truth. The apostle Paul wished the churches to be saneti- 
fied ‘wholly, in body, soul, and spirit.” Now the body has no 
qualities but what are natural; if sanctification is extended to the 
body, that body must be naturally unholy, of which the invariable 
transmission of corruption from parents to their offspring is abun- 
dant proof. We cannot admit, though it would follow if depravity 
were only in the disposition, that souls are propagated, but bodily 
corruption evidently is. ‘* I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me.” What ean the apostle mean by “ the 
motions of sins,” the ‘‘ law in his members,”’ and ‘the flesh Inst- 
in ainst the spirit,” but some natural depravity lurking in his 
mind leading to a wieked disposition, of which that disposition was 
the result? If our * vile body” is to be changed, and made like 
unto Christ’s “glorious body,” it must, in this life, be naturally 
corrupt; though, per se, it cannot possess any moral or immoral 
qualities whatever. Should any say, the body is corrupted by a de- 
praved mind, and would have remained holy if man had not sinned; 
we allow this in all its force; for body and mind greatly influence 
each other. We allow, also, that moral evil produces natural de- 
pravity, corrupting all the powers both of body and mind, eventually 
working their ruin, unless restrained by divine grace. What we 
plead for is, that in the first entrance of sin (the same may be said 
of all other sins) the abuse of man’s natural mental powers, especially 
that of liberty, (this is the core of sin,) led to transgression, to bodily 
pollution, and all the awful consequences of his fall. 

Sheffield. W. Moornovss. 


SUPPORT OF IDOLATRY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Tue attention of the christian public has already been called to this 
subject, and it excited considerable interest ; but of late the question 
has been in a measure lost sight of, and an assurance from the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, that they were giving their 
serious attention to the best means of removing the evil, has laid our 
fears to sleep, and indeed the friends of true christian eonsistency to 
relax in a measure the efforts they deemed necessary to secure the 
removal of this hindrance to the spread of the Gospel. ; 

In a late number of the Friend of India it is stated, that there is 
every prospect of the temple of Juggernath, at Pooree, the superin- 
tendence of which, it appears, was vested in the Rajah of Khoordah, 
being restored to the representative of that Rajah, as his lawful 
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trimony, and left entirely to his management and controul. We 

pe most fervently that this measure will soon be carried into effect, 
and that the East India Company, who have, for many years past, 
derived a net annual revenue of 61,101 rupees from that temple, as 
well as 191,056 from Gijah, and 75,293 from Allahabad (altogether 
an annual profit of 327,450 rupees, or £32,745 from idolatry !!) 
will wash their hands of this unhallowed fellowship with idols, this 
compromise of every moral feeling which is just and honourable in 
an enlightened legislature. 

At the same time it is but too evident that the Indian authorities 
should be narrowly watched, or there will be a danger of all good 
being neutralized by the introduction of reserving clauses, or by 
connivance at some details not strictly opposed to the letter of the 
important despatch of 1833, but which will a the prineiple we 
are anxious to see entirely and for ever abolished. 

In illustration of this remark the writer may adduce a fact, which 
has very recently come to his knowledge. A few years ago the 
Government of Fort St. George, with a view to affording facilities 
for the employment of young men educated in the Military Male 
Asylum at Madras, (the school in which Dr. Bell first brought his 
monitorial system into operation,) formed a depét for receiving 
them, and preparing them to become drummers in the Madras army. 
They had been rene up as Christians, under the care of one of 
the Company’s chaplains; and orders were issued by the Comman- 
der in Chief, that when they joined any corps they were to be dealt 
with as Christians, required to attend public worship, not to be 
called on to attend heathen feasts, but to use their drums only for 
military purposes. These rules have been in force for some time ; 
but the Supreme Government have lately endeavoured to cancel 
them; not by any general order to the army, which would have 
come at once under the public eye, and incurred the censure it de~ 
served ; but by letters to the officers in command of corps, directing 
them to persuade their drummers to show good-will, and attend, as 
others formerly did, at heathen and Mahomedan festivals. This is 
done by the professedly Christian Government of British India, and 
directly in the teeth of the Court of Directors, who have by their 
despatch of 1833 directed, that all interference with local supersti- 
tions on the part of public officers shall entirely cease! 

That we may fully and adequately appreciate this measure, let us 
look at its practical working. Some may say there is in it nothing 
compulsory—that commanding officers are simply directed to use 
mild and friendly persuasion, and then to leave it to the Christian 
drummers to judge and act for themselves. But does not every one 
know that the officer in command of a regiment has unavoidably a 

measure of discretionary power, by means of which he can 
cause any person who has at all disregarded his wishes, to feel the 
painfulness of his displeasure; that there are extra duties which may 
he imposed on those who are so stiff-necked as to disregard the ex- 
sane of the wishes of their superior; and that there are various 
le favours and advantages which he has it in his power to award 


to those whose ready obedience to his wishes prove them to be de- 
2p2 
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sirous of securing his favour? And does it need any degree of pre- 
science to foresee on whom, in this case, such favours will be con- 
ferred, and on whom such disadvantages and inconveniences will be 
made to press? Can we, knowing what human nature is, believe 
that officers in command will be so even-handed in the exercise of 
their patronage, and the distribution of their favours, as really to 
leave those Christian drummers at liberty to judge and act as their 
conscience may dictate, and that no pain or penalty will be inflicted 
on those who dare to hesitate? No! it must be very evident that 
the mode of proceeding here adopted goes on the opposite su 
sition, and proves the cunning of y oes who have devised it. They 
knew well they had good ground for believing these letters recom- 
mending persuasion would, in the great majority of cases, have all 
the force of a positive and official mandate, and would secure obe- 
dience to their wishes under the milder names of good-will and 
friendly compliance. 

Is it not evident, also, that the moral effect on the minds of these 
young men must be very injurious? We will suppose the drummer 
who Sn just joined his corps to be summoned by the orderly to the 
house of the commanding officer, whom he finds transacting the 
public business of the day with his adjutant. He is told that in a 
few days a particular feast is coming on, and that though there is no 
positive order on the subject, in virtue of which the commanding 
officer would require him to give attendance, yet that he wishes him 
to do so, and to show a friendly feeling towards the Sepoys, who are 
Hindoos, (or Mahomedans, as the case may be,) by attending with 
his drum in honour of their religious observances. What is the im- 
pression unavoidably produced on the mind of the young man? 
Certainly that his superior entertains a very favourable opinion of 
the Hindoo religion, and that the ceremonies to be observed are very 

roper and laudable, or he would not be even requested to do them 
oteen He goes, in full dress, with his drum on his back, with his 
comrades of the band, to the spot to which his commanding officer 
directed him: he there sees the idol brought out and placed upon 
the car, and while the people shout, and the native guns are fired, 
and the whole place is filled with exultation at the great event—that 
the image of brass, or wood, or stone, has vouchsafed to the popu- 
lace the opportunity of gazing on its odious form—the christian 
drummer attending has to strike up with his drum and join in the 
general acclamation to the praise and honour of Vishnu, Siven, or 
Ganesa. Thus familiarized with idolatry, and that under such cir- 
cumstances, he soon begins to look upon it as the very proper religion 
of the people; no longer regarding it as an abominable thing, he is 
rather tnelinedd to think the second commandment, which forbids it, 


an antiquated record, which his superiors in the army consider as 
worthy of little regard; and any salutary religious impressions made 
upon his mind by the education he received, are gradually effaced, 
or their influence counteracted, by his association with that which is 
manifestly opposed to the will of God, but sanctioned by those who 
claim to themselves the distinction of being better able than he is to 
judge on such questions. The irreligious effect, therefore, on the 
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mind of persons undecided, or whose religious principles sit loosely 
on them, must be very injurious, and likely to make them in opinion, 
what too many, alas, are in practice—regardless altogether of the 
authority of the word of God! 

If any one among them has acquired so much knowledge as to 
view idolatry in its real character, but under the idea that he must 
please his master, consents to ‘‘ bow in the house of Rimmon,” how 

isgusting is all that he beholds! and how almost excruciating to a 
well-regulated mind must be such a degrading compliance; yet, if 
he dares to decline, he knows that he shall be a marked man. He 
must be prepared to be singular, and bear all the consequences of his 
gy, Fagg may follow from his disobliging his commanding 
oficer. He is placed in a position where he has to balance the 
claims of duty and interest in a manner which no impartial govern- 
ment is at liberty to require. He is brought to a test, to which no 
government is authorized to submit even its subordinate servants ; 
and the system, if pursued, will naturally lead conscientious and truly 
religious youths to feel a reluctance to engage in a service where, at 
the very outset, such difficulties are to be surmounted; and were it 
our province to treat the question as one of civil policy, it would be 
easy to show how injurious an effect this measure is likely to have 
on the public service. 

The occurrence altogether affords painful proof of the strong dis- 
position there is in the Government of India to perpetuate the pre- 
sent system of interference with idolatry and Mahomedanism by 
secret and indirect means, when they feel that public opinion will 
not allow of their venturing upon open and public measures; but any 
one who looks calmly on the subject will perceive that all covert 
proceedings of this kind are as strongly to be deprecated as those 
which are more open, and in some respects they are even to be more 
severely censured. It seems to be the general opinion, among all 
the friends of true and consistent Christianity in India, that the ap- 
peal must be made at once to the British Parliament to put down 
the system, to absolve every christian man, civil or military, from 
taking part, or participating in any manner in the idolatry of the 

3 to direct that the Indian Government shall not itself, or 
through its servants, pay honour to idols by firing salutes, by re- 
ceiving and disbursing idol revenues, or by any secret or indirect in- 
structions to uphold the present degrading and unrighteous system. 
The time has arrived when, upon this subject, the voice of the British 
public begins to be heard, and its influence to be felt, in high laces ; 
so that even Indian rulers are afraid to do violence to public ine 
preay as they have formerly done, while their lingering 


and 
attachment to old and unhallowed practices leads them to devise new 


ways in which they may continue to prop the tottering system they 
have delighted to foster, and yet avoid the notice and escape the cen- 
sure of an enlightened and christian people. 

The mandate has already gone forth, that all which is public in 
their support of idolatry shall cease, and that they shall return to 
that neutrality from which they ought never to have departed ; and 
now we must be prepared, it seems, to follow the spirit of ungodly 
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and carnal policy in all its tortuous windings, and bring out to open 
day those proceedings which their originators appear, very consist- 
ently, to wish should be screened as deeds of darkness. If the 
friends of Negro freedom cannot content themselves with having ob. 
tained that legislative enactment which declared that slavery should, 
in all the British dependencies, cease for ever; but carry on their 
investigations far and wide, and are determined to detect and expose 
every secret violation of the great principle, which may occur in 
colonial proceedings— so must the friends—the trne friends of 
British India, with resolute importunity, urge that those just 
maxims which the despatch of 1833 so fully and ably expounded, 
should not only erase from the statute book every law and regulation 
which stands opposed to the spirit and principle of the despatch, but 
also sweep away with a determined hand all the concealed machinery 
by which, despite of legislative measures, the evils of the old and 
condemned system might still be perpetuated. - 
4. C. 








THE CLAIMS OF HOME MISSIONS ON CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 


( To the Editor. ) 


Permit me through the medinm of your pages, to call the attention 
of the next Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union to the 
necessity of adopting some measures for the advancement of Home 
Missions. I have long, in common with many of my brethren, been 
impressed with the belief that as a denomination, we are culpable in 
not rendering more efficient assistance to the propagation of the Gos- 
pel, throughout that country in which Divine Providence has cast 
our lot. That we are able to put forth greater efforts than we have 
yet employed, none who consider our numbers and resources, can 
doubt. That the cireumstances of many of the rural, and of some 
of the manufacturing districts imperatively demand those efforts, 
eannot, I apprehend, be questioned. At the meeting of the Union 
in 1836, this important subject was brought forward, and the follow- 
ing resolution was proposed : ‘That the state of religion in our own 
country requires that the Union should undertake Home Missionary 
operations, and that the Committee be instructed to make arrange- 
ments accordingly.” Owing to a discussion whieh arose, regarding 
another part of the Resolution, referring to the formation of the 
Colonial Missionary Society, the matter was apparently lost sight of 
on that oceasion, and I am not aware that it has since been re-consi- 
dered. Perhaps the delay which has taken place arises from the 
public mind not being fully prepared to respond to the Resolution 
of the Union. It is thought by many that no additional machinery 
is wanted. Individual churches, watching over their respective 
localities and County Associations, attending to the spiritual interests 
of those districts which they embrace, and the Home Missionary 
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Society extending its aid to the country at large, form it is sup- 

, a system of means, amply sufficient for the accomplishment of 
our object. I have no hesitation, however, in stating as the result of 
a pretty extensive acquaintance with the workings of Home Mis- 
sionary operations, not merely in connexion with our own denomi- 
nation, but with other bodies, that the present plan is very de- 
fective, and that the formation of a Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society is the only method I can think of for supplying its 
deficiencies. Individual churches have done much, and at present 
many of our churches are doing more then they ever before did, for 
the es of the Gospel in their various neighbourhoods. 
Those churches, however, are not so scattered over the surface of 
the kingdom, as to embrace within the sphere of their labours the 
most destitute parts of the country. Whole districts, many of them 
large and populous, it is found, cannot ossibly be reached in this 
way. County Associations are in several districts merely meetings 
for mutual edification and improvement. In counties where Home 
Missions are most needed, they are often least attended to by the As- 
sociations. Some Associations, owing to the churches of which they 
are composed being few in number and poor in circumstances, are 
hampered for want of funds, and thus it is found impracticable to 
carry out the plans which are obviously required for the general 
good. Other Associations with large resources limit their efforts 
entirely to their own districts, so that the poor Associations are left 
to struggle on with their very limited resources painfully conscious 
that they can do little for the spiritual wants of those around them, 
while they are unaided by their richer neighbours. The Home 
Missionary Society has in many places been blessed of God to do 
much good, It acts, however, upon the plan of expending money in 
acounty, in proportion as it receives aid from that county. The 
consequence of this method of proceeding is that it does not embrace 
those destitute and neglected districts, which individual churches 
and County Associations cannot attend to. It also declines sending 
a missionary to any place in which the Gospel is preached and owing 
to its constitution and the support which in consequence of that con- 
stitution it receives from other denominations, it cannot well do 
otherwise. It is obvious however that though the Gospel may be 
preached in a certain locality, no adequate exertions may be em- 
ployed for the spiritual benefit of more than a very small section of 
the population, and that notwithstanding the Home Missionary So- 
ciety’s efforts, great ignorance, and irreligion may continue to exist. 

more this subject is examined, the more necessary, I am fully 
convinced, will it appear to adopt some united effort for the evan- 
gelization of our country. Only when we do so, shall we practically 
refute the charge often brought against us—that we overlooked our 
villages and hamlets—that to them our system is inapplicable—that 
the voluntary principle leaves the poor unaided and unpitied. When 
denominational efforts are employed by others, why should we hesi- 
tate to employ them? When we can raise forty or fifty thousand 
pounds a year to devote to the conversion of the heathen, surely we 
may be able to raise a fourth or a fifth part of that sum to consecrate 
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to God in our own land. Every new church planted at home will 
afford additional facilities for the conversion of the whole world, 
while in many a barren spot in England, ‘the wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” 

Hoping that the Ministers and Delegates at their Meeting in May 
will take this subject into their serious consideration, and trustin; 
that they will be able to devise some plan for the speedy accomplish- 
ment of the great object we have in view. 

I am, &e. 
R. 





HINTS FOR A THEOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 
(To the Editor.) 


Dear Sir,—Will you oblige me by giving insertion in your valuable 
periodical to a few observations on a subject, which 1 cannot help 
thinking is of much importance, and which does not appear at pre- 
sent to have received the attention it deserves. 

In the multitude of books which exist on the various subjects of 
theology, the student is constantly at a loss to know what to pur- 
chase and what to read. He may indeed be happy enough to obtain 
the advice of a judicious friend ; this, however, circumstances will 
often render partial and insufficient, and still oftener it will not be 
obtained at all. Experience will be purchased at a most dear rate, 
and probably not until it is too late to benefit by it. I think it can 
hardly admit of question, that some means of information—definite 
and attainable by all—are necessary, not to say absolutely essen- 
tial, to those whose business and whose anxiety it is to be well 
instructed in the truths they teach. Some there may be who have 
little need of such assistance, but to the majority of our youthful 
ministers, I am satisfied it would be a great benefit. I would, 
therefore, suggest the publication of a Directory to Theological 
Works, as the best means of accomplishing so important an object. 

As the value of such a directory would mainly depend upon the 
general form it may assume, as well as upon some other important 
points, I may, perhaps, be allowed to state at length what I think 
should be its characteristic features. 

1. It should include the whole circle of theology: Biblical Philo- 
logy and Hermeneutics. The Evidences of Religion: Systematic 
Theology. Polemical, casuistical, pastoral, and historical Theology. 
It may be a question, whether every part of polemical theology, ¢. 9. 
the Socinian controversy, should be treated distinctly. 

2. The work should by no means pretend to the character of a 
universal Theological Bibliotheca, but appear simply as an Enchi- 
ridion, or Manual, and containing a judicious selection, rather than 
a complete enumeration of books. Its object is not, therefore, to 
give an account of rare and curious works, but only of those which 
are considered as standard, and of tolerably easy acquisition. Whe- 
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ther, at the same time, it might not be worth while to publish an 
account of works less accessible, though unimportant either in a 

er form, or as a second volume, might be matter of future con- 
sideration. With respect to the manual, discretion must of course 
be used as to the extent to which works in the classical and foreign 
languages should be introduced. 

8. The arrangement should be especially regarded, that the work 
may exhibit a plan of theological study as well as an account of 
books. This appears very important, and should, I think, be a main 
consideration in the compilation. 

4, With respect to the account to be given of books, I cannot 
better express my views than by quoting the language of Bishop 
Marsh, in his preliminary lecture on theological study, and also as 
confirming the foregoing observation. ‘* For the purpose,” writes 
the Bishop, ‘‘ of obtaining a knowledge of the best authors who 
have written on these subjects, it is not sufficient to have a mere 
catalogue of theological books arranged alphabetically, or even 
arranged under heads, unless the heads themselves be reduced to a 
proper system. Nor is it sufficient to inform the hearer of the titles 
only of those books which it may be proper for him to read; he 
should be informed, at least to a certain degree, of their contents. 
He should be informed, also, of the different modes in which the 
same subject has been treated by different authors, and of the par- 
ticular object which each of them had in view.” It may be added 
to these remarks, that it would defeat the end proposed, to notice the 
works of writers en masse, as a whole, that is to do so exclusively. 
It is this very circumstance which renders most of the directories 
now existing wisatisfactory. The object is rather to notice distinct 
treatises, and this will be necessary in accordance with the arrange- 
ment already proposed. 

5. Still farther, as the arrangement wil] embody a regular plan of 
— under each head, some one treatise should be especially 
marked as absolutely necessary for the student, and this may be 
done by the use of the Italic character, or a larger type. 

6. I would conclude this part of the subject with another obser- 
vation from Dr. Marsh’s lectures—‘‘ That in all systematic arrange- 
ments the term miscellaneous should be wholly avoided. When a 
classification is complete, the classes must be such that every indivi- 
dual article may, in some one of them, find its proper place.” 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that the publication of a work pos- 
sessing these characteristics would be of essential service. A saving 
of money in the purchase of books would be one result. A saving 
of time, a consideration vastly more important, would likewise be 
effected, and this in more ways than one—such a help would prevent 

ory theological reading, a practice which it may be feared 
prevails to a most injurious extent. If books were read in their con- 
nexion, as well as those books only which were worth the perusal, 
and such would be the case had the student a sufficient guide in his 
| or are the result would certainly be most favourable in pro- 
ucing a much deeper and more accurate knowledge of theology. 
Put a man, even of very moderate ability, in the right way, and 
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he will make surer and more rapid progress than the men of brighter 
parts, who are left to wander in paths of their own finding. 

. Now of course it would be absurd to say so much upon this 
subject, did it not appear that such a work was still a desideratum, 
And this I think can hardly be disputed. Many treatises of the 
kind to which I allude are out of date, and with respect to others 
more recent, they either embrace only one section of Theology— 
chiefly that of biblical criticism, or if they attempt more, are for 
the most part inadequate and ee: No one, for example, 
can feel satisfied with Dr. Doddridge’s brief and general notices. The 
appendix to Dr. Williams’s Christian Preacher is indeed more 
extended, but it partakes in a great degree of the same fault, and 
cannot satisfy the wishes of the student; the arrangement too is 
exceptionable. Mr. Bickersteth has a list of books in his work 
entitled the Christian Student, but though useful to a certain extent, 
it may perhaps be properly described as a list with a few occasional 
notices, and cannot of course answer the purpose now proposed. In 
1812, a work was commenced by Mr. Williams, author of the Age 
of Infidelity, and other works, entitled the Christian Reader’s Guide, 
only the first number of which I believe was published. It promised 
to have been a very complete thing of its kind. Clarisse’s Ency- 
clopedie Theologice Epitome, published at Leyden in 1882, is the 
most modern work I have met with, but the greater portion of it is 
occupied with brief dissertations on the several branches of theolo- 
gical study. It notices very few English works. It is perhaps 
almost needless to add that the lists of Bishops Wilkins and Watson, 
and the Bibliotheca of Walch, however valuable in some respects, 
are inadequate or unsuitable to our present purpose. The Biblio- 
theca Biblica of the lamented Mr. Orme, as referring only to the 
subject of biblical criticism—though as far as it extends of great 
value—does not of course supply the deficiency. 

A manual having reference to the whole circle of theological 
science is therefore yet a desideratum. 

One question yet remains, if I may be allowed to trespass a 
moment longer on the attention of your readers. It is too often the 
cease, that although all may allow the importance of a proposition, 
yet no one is found to carry it into effect. May I then suggest that 
such a work might with propriety proceed from the Congregational 
Union, especially from hess ministers and others connected with 
the Library department. Coming out under such sanction it would 
be well received. Or it might be undertaken by some two or three 
of the senior tutors of the metropolitan theological seminaries— 
men who would be admirably qualified for the work, and who must 
especially feel the necessity of something of the kind to recommend 
to the young men who are about to leave their care, and enter upon 
the work of the ministry. 

I may just observe in conclusion, that the time is peculiarly 
favourable for the appearance of such a work, when so many standard 
books of theology are reprinted, and no longer inaccessible by their 
entombment in ponderous folios. An increased demand might also 
lead to the republication of some valuable treatises which are now 
scarce. 
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I perhaps ought to apologize for the undue length of this commu- 
nication. The importance of the subject, at least as it appears to my 
mind, must be my excuse; and I conclude with expressing my 
earnest hope that object will not be lost sight of, and that those 
who have it in their power to render an essential service to a rising 
ministry, will act upon the admirable sentiment of the heathen poet 

— avipa d wohedeiv ag’ ov 

Exot re cat Suvatro, kadX\sorog TWovwr. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Your's, &e. 
Newport Pagnel. Josian Buut. 





PROPOSED REVISION OF DR. WATTS’S PSALMODY. 


(To the Editor.) 


Si—As a proposal for the revision of Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns 
will probably Ge cubsnitied to the consideration of the approaching 
annual Assembly of the Congregational Union, will you allow 
me briefly to express my sentiments on the subject? Though a 
warm admirer of the good Doctor’s work, I must admit that some 
objections that have been made to it are not without foundation. 
The most serious allegation is, that while free from doctrinal error 
on all important topics, it contains incorrect representations and 
statements not exactly scriptural on some minor points. These I 
admit, should be retrenched, or the passages so altered as to be ren- 
dered entirely accordant in the general tenor of Christian doctrine. 
Other blemishes and deformities should also, in my opinion, be ten- 
derly removed. This, I submit, may be done with the greatest pro- 
priety, for although, as a general rule, the compositions of eminent 
writers should be held sacred, and alterations of the original text be 
rarely and cautiously introduced, yet, in this case, the work has be- 
come the property of the churches by whom it has been adopted, 
that they may surely be allowed at least to expunge, if not to alter 
what they regard as erroneous, and gently to correct what would 
now be generally deemed offensive to good taste, especially as one 
charge brought against Dissenters is, that they not only tolerate, but 
approve and prefer hymns liable to the latter objection. Permit me to 
mention one reason for a careful and delicate revision which appears 
to me entitled to great weight. Our Christian brethren who conform 
to the Established Church of England are often charged, and are per- 
haps justly chargeable, with a superstitious veneration for, an extra- 
vagant and almost idolatrous attachment to the Book of Common 
Prayer, which, though for the most part agreeable to the word of 
God, is not (as we think) free from a considerable admixture of error. 

e are not, indeed, pledged or committed to Dr. Watts’s work as a 
whole, but still it is the book that we use and profess to approve. 
Being bound by no fetters of subscription, and not “ regarding any 
man with an implicit and kind partiality, as teacher, father, or guide,” 
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let us exercise the liberty that we claim, use the privilege of which 
we make our boast, and thus set an example worthy of imitation, } 
proving that we are not blindly attached to the compositions of a 
justly venerated man, introduced among our predecessors above a 
century ago, but that in these times of improvement and reform, we 
can alter and amend what may really need alteration and amend- 
ment. I am, &e. J. W. 





THE PORTFOLIO OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


V. Bensamin Franxutn, LL.D. to the Rev. Mr. Wuirertetp, 
Tottenham Court. 


Jan. 21, 69, Saturday. 
My very dear Friend—The deploma is not yet come to hand, I am 
vexed at the delay, and shall write a line to Dr. Robertson this evening 
to quicken him. He is always alert enough in drawing for the fees, 
I enclose his bill which was brought to me, and paid above a month 
ago. I should have certainly have sent you my book before, if I could 
have imagined you had any curiosity to see it: you will do me honour 
in accepting it, either for yourself or college—I am under continual 
apprehensions that we may have bad news from America. The sending 

soldiers to Boston always appeared to me a dangerous step, they cou 
do no good, they might occasion mischief. hen I consider the 
warm resentment of a people who think themselves injured and op- 
pressed, and the common insolence of the soldiery, who are taught 
to consider that people as in rebellion, I cannot but fear the conse- 
quences of bringing them together—It seems like setting up a Smith’s 
Forge in a Magazine of Gunpowder—I see with you that our affairs 
are not well managed by our rulers here below; I wish I could 
believe with you that they are well attended to by those above; I 
rather suspect, from certain circumstances, that tho’ the general 
government of the universe is well administered, our particular little 
affairs are perhaps below notice, and left to take the chance of human 
‘eee or imprudence as either may happen to be uppermost. "Tis, 
owever, an uncomfortable thought and I leave it.* You have the 
advantage of me in that as in every thing else, except in the sincere 

and great esteem with which I ever have been and am, 
My Dear Friend, 
Your's, most affectionately, 
Rev. M. Whitefield. B. Frank.in. 


* The following note, in Mr. W.’s hand writing, is added at the bottom of the 
autograph letter, “ uncomfortable indeed! and blessed be God, unscriptural, for 
we are fully assured that ‘the Lord reigneth’ and are directed to cast a// our own 
cares on Him, because he careth for us.” This, Dr. Franklin would have 
regarded as a petitio principii; but could he now be conscious of the splendid 
results of that management which he thought indicated the absence of a partt- 
cular providence, could he behold that great republic, the abode of liberty, 
commerce, and religion, which, in less than seventy years, has grown out of the 
insurgent colonies—he might be ready to exclaim in the language of the prophet, 
“verily there is a God in the earth.” 
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REVIEW. 





The Book of Psalms. A new Translation, with Notes, Explana- 
tory and Critical. By William Walford, late Classical and He- 
brew Tutor in the Academy at Homerton. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 1837. 8vo. pp.307. Append. pp. 61. 


On few books of Scripture have more works appeared than on that 
of Psalms. In addition to those noticed by Mr. Horne, which 
amount to about fifty, there are more than twice that number, com- 
in the German and other continental languages. They greatl 
differ, indeed, in point of merit and utility ; but they all bear testi- 
mony to the transcendent excellence of the book on which they are 
written, while their number evinces the deep interest which it has 
procured for itself in all the countries where it is known. Nor can 
this excite the smallest surprise, when we reflect on its unrivalled 
claims as a repository of the most sublime and touching elements of 
devotion. The views which it develops of the character of Jehovah, 
his government of his church, and of the world at large; the Saviour 
that was to come; the happiness of the pious; the certain destruc- 
tion of the workers of iniquity; and all the varied experience, feel- 
ings, and states of the people of God, are such as cannot fail power- 
fully to strike and excite every mind in which the principles of true 
godliness are in operation. For whatever difference there may be in 
point of time, external circumstances, &c. between David and other 
writers of these divinely inspired compositions, and believers in suc- 
ceeding ages, the identity of all the grand outlines of their character 
and experience, secures an universality of interest in what has exhi- 
bited them in the boldest relief, and drawn them in the most exqui- 
site colouring. 

Many of the commentaries which have appeared on the Psalms 
are the result of labours undertaken with a view to public or pulpit 
exposition ; others have been written as a delightful exercise for pur- 

of private edification; while a third class have been composed 
in the hope of clearing up obscurities which have been found to 
attach to many parts of the book, and generally of elucidating and 
determining the genuine sense of the writers. 

Of previous translations of this book, made within the last fifty 
years, into our own language, such are the defects, chiefly owing to 
the false principles of criticism and interpretation entertained by 
their authors, or their want of tact in executing the task which they 
had undertaken, that they have justly sunk into neglect. No sober 
or thorough-going student of these divine odes can have patience 
with the rash and fanciful conjectures of Horsley, the liberties and 
modernisms of Geddes, or the tameness of French and Skinner. The 
esteemed author of the present work, according, as most biblical 
students must do, in the opinion that a more perfect and accurate 
version of the Holy Scriptures is desirable, throws out a hint that 
something might be done by the heads of houses and other members 
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of the two Universities towards such a consummation; but what 
solid ground have we to expect any thing efficient, at least, from 
Cambridge, if we are to judge from the specimen given us by the 
two last-named gentlemen, one of whom is Fellow and Tutor, and 
the other Master of Jesus College? Who, for instance, would 
prefer : 


“Tn the regions of the departed, who shall celebrate thy praise?” 


to 

“In the grave who shall give thee thanks ?” 
Or: 

‘¢ Nor to such as swerve from rectitude in pursuit of fallacies !” 
to 


‘* Nor such as turn aside to lies.” 
Or: 

‘‘ Grant that even in secret I may approve and practise wisdom,” 
to 

‘ In the hidden parts thou shalt make me to know wisdom.” 


We are free to confess, that rather than see the Royal Prophet 
exhibited in the style of which these are specimens, we would say of 
the authorized version: ‘* With all thy faults I love thee still.” It 
cannot be denied that Biblical and Oriental studies have never been 
so eagerly pursued as they are at the present day, since the time when 
our common translation was executed: whence it might be inferred, 
that the period has at length arrived, when we are ripe for under- 
taking the task of revision. But an impartial examination of the 
efforts which have recently been made in the translation of single 
books, or separate portions of books, only goes to show that our ideas 
of what a version of the Scriptures omnl to be are still exceedingly 
crude and defective. We could mention other names, both in and out 
of the Establishment, whose learning does honour to their age and 
nation, but whose attempted improvements of our English Bible are 
a complete failure. 

The translation of the Psalms by Mr. Walford, we cannot but re- 
gard as entitled to exemption from the sentence which we have just 
pronounced. With a mind long and severely disciplined by the study 
of Classical and Hebrew literature, habituated to profane criticism, 
familiar with just principles of scripture philology and interpretation, 
and with a heart beating in unison with the heavenly strains of the 
“‘ sweet singer of Israel” and filled with profound reverence for the 
dictates of the Ins iring Spirit, we consider him to have been 
eminently qualified for his task. Indeed, had we been previously 
strangers to the facts, abundant proof of them is furnished in the 
work before us. We have long been of opinion that no person could 
warrantably undertake the Translation of the Book of Psalms, with 
much hope of success, who had not contracted such a familiarity 
with the original Hebrew as almost to be able, with the late Rev. 
David Brown of Calcutta, to employ it in his private devotions: at 
all events, who had not drunk so deeply into the spirit of the sacred 
penman as freely to reproduce it in his version. Of the extensive 
acquaintance with the Hebrew original, and with the Hebrew litera- 
ture generally which Mr. Walford possesses, the reader may easily 
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convince himself on taking the trouble of critically analyzing any 
one of the Psalms as exhibited in his book; and that his mind is 
deeply imbued with the hallowed influence which they breathe, must 
be equally apparent to all who peruse it. 

The translation is distinguished for its general freedom from all 
alterations of that in common use, excepting such as are warranted 
by @ more accurately critical interpretation of the original, or, as the 
lapse of time in its influence upon our language has rendered neces- 
sary. The purity of diction, and simplicity of style which are ac- 
knowledged ay to characterize that version, together with 
the strong hold which it has on the minds of the people, render it 
the indispensable duty of all who would improve it as to mean- 
ing, to depart as little as possible from its established phraseology. 
There is something so peculiarly venerable in the Saxon cast of its 
terms and modes of expression—something which removes us so 
entirely back into ages, which are past, and thus, as it were, brings 
us into more intimate contact with the times in which these ancient 
productions were composed, that we instinctively revolt at the intro- 
duction of latinized English, as desecrating and profane. The more, 
therefore, any new version is assimilated to the style and manner of 
the English Translators, the more acceptable will it be to its readers. 

In numerous instances, a decided improvement, in regard to mean- 
ing, has been happily brought out in this translation. We adduce 
the following as a sample. 

“Ps. i. 6. For Jehovah approveth the way of the righteous.” 

“ii, 12. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye suddenly perish : 

For his wrath will shortly be kindled, 

Blessed are all they that put their trust in him.” 

“iii. 3. But thou, O Jehovah! art a shield around me.” 

a In the morning will I direct my prayer to thee, and I will watch.” 

“vil, 11. God is a righteous judge ; 

And God is angry every day. 

12. If a man turn not, he wetteth his sword, 

He bendeth his bow, &c.” 

“ix. 6. The devastations of the enemy are ended for ever ; 

Thou hast destroyed their cities ; their memory has perished.” Only 
in the last clause we deem 79 to be emphatic, and would render: “ Their very 
memory has perished.” 

“xxii, 29, All the opulent of the earth shall feed and adore him ; 

Before him shall bow all that are going down to the dust, 

And he that is unable to keep himself alive.” 

“xxiii. 3. He reviveth my spirit ; 

He leadeth me in straight paths, for his name’s sake.” 

“xxxvi.2. For he flattereth himself in his own sight, 

That his iniquity will not be found to be hateful.” _ 

“xlii. 7. Wave calleth upon wave, when thy torrents are roaring, 

All thy breakers and thy billows pass over me.” 

“xly, 1. My heart is overflowing with a pleasing theme ; 

I speak of what I have composed concerning the King, 

My tongue is the pen of a skilful writer. 

4. In thy majesty ride forth successfully ; 
For the cause of truth, of clemency, and of righteousness. 
_ 8. From the palaces of ivory of Armenia, &c.” 

“li. 10. A pure heart create in me, O God! 

And a stedfast spirit, renew within me.” 
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‘Ixxxiv.3. As the sparrow findeth a house, and the swallow a nest, 
Where she may place her offspring, 
So may thy altars be my abode, O Jehovah of hosts!” 


“ciii.2, Bless Jehovah, O my soul! 
And forget not any of his benefits.” 


The foot margin contains running notes, illustrative of such parti- 
cular words and phrases as, in the opinion of the author, required a 
brief and passing notice ; while he reserved for additional notes and 
illustrations, matters requiring more minute and lengthened investi- 
gation. The former, the reader will find exceedingly convenient 
and useful. They clear up many obscurities in a very satisfactory 
manner; and often in a few words remove difficulties which have 
lon 7. er oar yom The appended notes are more of a 
critical character: taking up the various readings, and the render. 
ings of the ancient versions; justifying the contruction which has 
been put on different passages, and furnishing considerations adapted 
to throw light on entire portions of the book. To these is added an 
appendix containing interesting dissertations. 1. On the impreca- 
tions that are found in the Psalms against the enemies of David. 
2. On the apparent indications found in the Psalms, and other parts 
of the sacred writings, of want of knowledge in the writers of the 
Old Testament of a state of existence in a future world. 3. On the 
application of the Psalms to the Messiah. 

Into the first of these topics, which has often perplexed pious 
minds, Mr. Walford enters at considerable length, exposing the far- 
fetched and insufficient modes of justification which have been urged 
in explanation, and placing it, in our judgment, on the only true 
foundation. He considers the imprecations to be nothing more than 
applications to God, on the part of David in his official capacity as 
the lawful Sovereign of the Israelitish nation, for his help, to cabiehin 
to extinguish, by the due chastisement of his rebellious subjects, the 
flames which would otherwise have mingled, in one conflagration, all 
the interests of the nation. Independently of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the theocracy, Mr. W. also shows, that, simply as a magis- 
trate, David was in duty bound to solicit such aid—which, how 
hard and severe soever it might bear upon his enemies, was abso- 
lutely necessary, since without it he could not have repressed private 
and social injustice, or repelled foreign and national aggressions. The 
imprecations, therefore, had not the avenging of personal wrong, or 
the gratification of private spite for their object; they were the 
pious, official aspirations of a monarch who acted a generous part 
towards his personal enemies, but who, in support of the high and 
responsible station which he occupied, had to call in all possible 
assistance to sustain the arm of justice in bringing malefactors to 
punishment. 

With respect to a future state, Mr. W. proves that though not so 
clearly revealed as it now is, it nevertheless formed an article of be- 
lief with the Old Testament saints. He concludes with the follow- 
ing observations : 


“In order to bring these remarks to an end, it must, I am of opinion, be 
allowed, that as a very considerable part of the ancient world was involved in 
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great darkness and uncertainty, on the subject of a future state, so also, that 
those pious persons who were endued with clearer information, were yet subject 
to changes of feeling, more or less in relation to it. The discoveries were made 
only in special instances and compared with the light which the gospel has com- 
municated, were partial and incomplete, so that even good men were subject to 
frequent apprehensions, and appear often to have shown great reluctance to leave 
the nt world, and the active engagements of life. Nor can this justly be re- 
as matter of surprise, when we consider the fluctuations of fecling to 
which wise and upright men are now liable, notwithstanding the discoveries which 
the Christian religion has made. ‘‘ We walk by faith, and not by sight” is an 
ic observation ; and in a world like the present, abounding in sensible 
jects, that are apt to interpose, and sometimes to obscure the strongest vision, 
itis not wonderful that we witness many cases in which faith partially falls under 
the influence of the a of sense and fancy, which never cease to exert their 
power in this most imperfect and ensnaring life.”—Append. p. 52. 


The dissertation on the application of the Psalms to the Messiah, 
we deem of prime importance, as it goes triumphantly to show the 
absurdity of the interpretations founded on the tenet rigidly adhered 
to by the Bereans and Sandemanians, that the contents of the book 
are universally applicable to the Messiah. While the author exposes, 
on the one hand, the fanciful and arbitrary explanations which have 
been furnished by this schvol, he ably refutes, on the other, the 
pseudo-rational mode of interpretation, which maintains that few if 
any of the Psalms are susceptible of such application. Nor is he 
less happy in the force of the objections which he brings forward 
against the most common view of the subject: viz. that many of 
them are originally descriptive of David, Solomon, &c., but are so 
composed as in a still higher and more exact sense to be applicable 
to the Redeemer. He shows, for instance, that no sufticient reason 
can be alleged to prove that the second Psalm has any application to 
David himself, but that it applies exclusively to the Messiah: and 
soof the sixteenth, the fortieth, forty-fifth, and other poems in this 
divine collection. He justly considers the application of certain 
portions, in this way, by Christ and his apostles to be a fixed and 
fundamental rule of interpretation in reference to this subject. He 
insists on the precarious nature of all private interpretation, or the 
extension of the application by uninspired men; shows that some of 
the citations in the New Testament, are designed not to indicate the 
accomplishment of designed prophecies, but to serve as illustrations ; 
and maintains, with conclusive force of argument, that the Psalms 
which are evidently quoted by the writers of the New Testament, as 
a ve intimations and sn eon rare of the Messiah, and of 
is kingdom, are to be understood, not in a secondary sense, but in 
the precise meaning which was attached to their original enuncia- 
tion, 

It remains that we advert to what we consider as forming the 
most valuable part of Mr. Walford’s book, and what indeed to all 
who would understand, or qualify themselves to expound the Psalms, 
may, without flattery, be said to be inraluable—the introductor 
matter prefixed to each Psalm, exhibiting the argument and analysis 
of its contents. The following specimens will go farther to recom- 
mend the whole than any thing we could offer in its praise. 

VOL. 11. N.S. 2R 
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PsaLm L. 

“‘ The ode to which our attention is now called, furnishes a signal instance 
of the sublime and magnificent character which reigns throughout many of these 
sacred and precious remains of ancient and inspired lore. It is constructed on 
the plan of a dramatic performance ; the sole actor in which, is the Lord of 
heaven and earth; the audience is the vast assemblage of the inhabitants of the 
world ; and the scenery, clouds, darkness, and consuming flames —the symbols 
of that Almighty righteousness and majesty which were now to be displayed. 
Both the diction and the sentiments are of the highest order of poetic writing; 
and the moral and religious purposes for which it was ag mers are as remark- 
able for truth and grandeur, as the style and ornaments, by which they are ac- 
companied, are affecting and sublime. The design of the Psalm was, to in. 
culcate a lesson which mankind in all ages have been slow to learn, that no 
observance of religious rites, no splendour of ceremonies, no accumulation of 
sacrifices, nor any outward appearances of sanctity, can atone for the absence 
of inward piety, and the exercise of pure and holy affections towards the blessed 
God. At the opening of the solemn announcement, the mighty God, Jehovah, 
the King of Israel, is disclosed, seated in unearthly majesty and awful glory, 
on his throne in Zion; whence he summons all the subjects of his kingdom, 
the descendants of Israel, the persons to whom the Psalm relates ; these favoured 
mortals are called to listen to the majestic accents to which the lips of their 
Eternal Sovereign were about to give utterance. The parties whom he first 
addresses, are the misguided, though, in some respects, sincere multitudes, 
who imagined that when they had complied with the sacrificial and ceremonial 
precepts of the law, they had accomplished their whole duty, and satisfied the 
claims which the Supreme Legislator bad upon them. After this, the language 
becomes more severe, filled with vehement invectives, and distinct with the ut- 
most marks of displeasure, while the divine Speaker addresses in stern reproof, 
the persons who have abounded in almost every period of the ancient church— 
men who obstinately regarded themselves as the peculiar favourites of Heaven, 
but who were, in truth, the most detestable hypocrites by whom the name of 
religion has ever been desecrated and profaned. These persons were often of the 
highest rank, the priests, the princes, the magistrates, and the nobles of the land, 
whose flagrant avarice, dishonesty, lust, inhumanity, and cruelty, are animad- 
verted upon with unsparing severity, and on whom the inexorable and vindictive 
oa rom of the Most High, the full vials of his indignation, are threatened to 

ured. 

ott is a reflection pregnant with instruction, that so clear and impressive a 
declaration should have been productive of so little effect, as we know this to 
have been, in the case of a great majority of the Jewish ple. They per- 
sisted in their superstition, their hypocrisy, and in the me Fo of the basest 

assions by which the nature of man can be degraded, and put the finishing 
Rand upon their iniquities, by the most enormous instance of impiety that has 
ever been, or ever can be perpetrated,—the betraying and crucifying the Son 
of God. ‘ Let him that readeth understand.’ 

‘“‘ The Psalm concludes by a description of the only services that are pleasing 
to God ; the services of devout thanksgiving, and of upright, universal, and con- 
sistent obedience to the moral and spiritual requirements of his laws.” 


PsaLM CXXXIx. 

“ We cannot hesitate to regard the Psalm, to which our attention is now di- 
rected, as a composition of David, during the harassing and afflictive period in 
which he suffered so many extremities from the injustice of Saul and his un- 

rincipled associates. e have had occasion to notice several times, the un- 
just attacks which were made upon David’s character, and the crimes which 
were falsely alleged against him. Some instances of this nature were manifestly 
the occasion of his writing this Psalm, in which he appeals from the censures 
of men to the judgment of God. In the first part of this admirable and sublime 


composition, he delivers a most impressive representation of the omniscience of 
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God. He then describes, in the loftiest terms, his omnipresence; and draws 
a fal illustration of these divine attributes from the formation of man, and 
his entire subjection to the designs of infinite wisdom. He next intimates the 
assiduous meditation which he habitually practised upon these important and 
interesting themes; and after expressing his intense aversion to men, who by 
their unrighteous conduct, showed themselves to be the enemies alike of God 
and man; he concludes with a solemn supplication, that God would investi- 
gate his character, and support him against the murderous intentions of his ad- 


versaries. 

“ We can hardly conceive it to be possible for any persons who peruse this 
Psalm, to be unaffected by the majestic terms in which the perfection and glory 
of God are presented to our thoughts by it; but while we admire its noble 
simplicity, and are, in some degree, awed by the transcendent character of the 
Great Being which is delineated in it: let it be remembered that transient emo- 
tions of this nature will prove worse than useless, unless we are taught to acquire 
the habit of incessant meditation upon it, and the immovable belief that we are 
ever under the inspection and subject to the will of the immense and incom- 

ible Deity, who has thus disclosed himself to our view, and requires 
us the practical improvement which is the great end of the discovery.” 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Walford, without returning him our 
warmest thanks for the gratification which his book has afforded 
us, and expressing our hope that he will continue to devote the time 
he may have to spare from his public duties, to an appropriation of 
the important talent for Scripture interpretation with which he is en- 
trusted, to the edification of the Church of God. Such works as 
the present are eminently calculated, not only greatly to assist mi- 
nisters, especially young ministers, but to create in the minds of 

readers, a taste for the sacred beauties of the inspired page, 
impart to them a knowledge of the mind of the Spirit, and greatly 
contribute to their present and eternal happiness. 





SCOTTISH PASTQRAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Correspondence of the late Rev. Henry Belfrage, D.D., 
of Falkirk. By the Rev. John M‘Kerrow, Bridye-of-Teith ; 
and the Rev. John M‘Farlane, Kincardine. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant and Son. 1837. Pp. 360. 

Discourses. By the late Rev. John B. Patterson, A.M., Minister 
Fg 3 to which is prefieed a Memoir of his Life, and 

lect Literary and Religious Remains, with a Portrait of 
the Author. In 2 Vols. Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 1837. 
Pp. 464, and 438. 


Tue different lot which God assigns to men, and particularly 
to them who fear and love him, forms a mysterious portion of the dis- 
pensations of Providence. Very diversified is the condition of them 
who alike honour the Most High, and who are honoured alike by him. 
Were the difference in the lot of good men proportioned to their differ- 
ence in excellency, we could easily understand the arrangement ; but 
this is unquestionably not the case. The most dreary circumstances 
are sometimes allotted to the best of men. It is true that Jesus 
Christ represents the use of the pruning knife as the great moral hus- 
bandman’s reward for the bearing of fruit ; but this consideration does 
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not solve the difficulty in view, because the pruning knifé is not ap- 
plied equally to every vigorous plant in the spiritual husbandry. [t 
is true that we are imperfect judges of the degree of hnman excellence; 
that where we see parity, the Searcher of hearts may see a great in- 
equality. It is also true that human suffering arrives in different 
forms; and that in some forms, especially with men of a calm, retir- 
ing character, it is sure to be invisible. But although a due con- 
pe a be given to all these particulars, it would still appear, that 
in this world, a strangely different lot is assigned to them who are 
equally acceptable to God : a difference which can be accounted for 
only in the belief that the circumstances of good men in this life are 
not only designed, but adapted to fit them for the stations which they 
are destined to fill, the duties which they are destined to discharge, 
and the enjoyments of which they are destined to partake in the 
world to come. 

The estimable individuals whose names* stand at the head of this 
article, though both were inhabitants of the same town, and though 
both were eminent ministers of the gospel, differed considerably with 
respect to character and talents; but they were alike distinguished 
by the unusual course of prosperity which was allotted to them in 
every part of life. On perusing their memoirs we could not help 
thinking on the widely different lot which Divine Providence has 
often assigned to many estimable ministers of Christ. We thought 
of Boston, a minister of the same church as Mr. Patterson, and who, 
had his life been post-dated a few years, would in all probability have 
been a minister of the same church as Dr. Belfrage. Boston was 
the inferior of Dr. Belfrage in liveliness of imagination, and ia bril- 
liancy of thought; he was the inferior of Mr. Patterson in compass 
of knowledge, and in versatility of genius; but he was not only a 
man of exalted piety, he was also a man of considerable learning, and 
of great vigour of mind. If his views are in some instances inde- 
fensible, his errors were those of his times. Considering what the 
generality of Scottish divines were in the days of Boston, it is no 
disparagement of either Belfrage or Patterson to say, that Boston 
was, at least, quite as considerable a man in his day, as either Bel- 
frage or Patterson was in theirs. And yet how different was the lot 
of these distinguished men! From the dawning till the close of life 
Belfrage and Patterson trod the green sward; while, if not from his 
morning till his evening, at least from his noon till his hour of rest, 
Boston trod the briers and the thorns. Considering the station in 
which they moved, earth poured her richest bounties into the lap of 
the two former, while the latter exclaimed, ‘¢ the world has been a 
step-dame to me.” To a mind like his, devout, thoughtful, and, un- 
der God, dependent on itself alone for its richest enjoyments, the 
seclusion of Simprin or of Ettrick could have been no cross; nor yet, 
perhaps, the smallness of the audiences which these retired localities 


* The title of the two volumes, bearing the name of Patterson is adapted 
to mislead the reader. They consist not, as he would suppose, of a memoit 
= to discourses, but of discourses appended to a memoir. The first and 
—— is occupied by a memoir of Mr. Patterson, and by his Select 
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could afford. But so far were the inhabitants of the latter, at least, 
of these places, from knowing that they had amongst them one of the 
holiest, and one of the ablest men on earth, that many of them treated 
him with great neglect. His mind was occupied by doubts, and his 
eourse obstructed = refusals, in which less delicately arranged con- 
sciences had no ability to sympathize; and when the weary pilgrim 
was called to lis home, he still saw unaccomplished the objects which 
were nearest to his heart. We know that the autobiographer, as 
Boston was, can, if he pleases, reveal some secrets which a biogra- 
pher less intimate with the person he describes can have no ability to 
disclose; but, making all due allowance on this account, it is evident 
that the course of the two estimable individuals whose memoirs are 
before us, was very different from that of the distinguished person 
with whom we have been led to put them in contrast. ‘O, Henry! 
you have been the child of a kind Providence, every thing has pros- 
pered with you,” was the language of the mother of Belfrage, when 
reflecting on the brightness of her son’s course. ‘* I have met with 
much kindness in my life from many quarters,” said Patterson, 
when writing to a friend, ‘‘ but none which I marvel at so much as 
Mr. Peel’s. Let me thank God for it! for his indulgence is the | 
account I can give of it. I often wonder how you, who deserve suc 

friends so much better than I, should have had so few opportunities 
of falling in with them, while I have enjoyed so many.” And yet, 
different as was the lot of the three distinguished ministers in view, 
they are now pleased alike with their former course, and see alike its 
especial adaptation to prepare tliem for the sphere in which they now 
move and in which they are destined to move throughout successive 


ages. 

Dr. Belfrage belonged to that estimable body of Christians, the 
United Secession Church; a body which holds a somewhat similar 
position in Scotland, to that which is held in England by the Con- 
gregationalists. The English Independents are both more numerous 
and more opulent than the Scottish Seceders; but they are a body 
less distinctly defined than their Presbyterian brethren in the north, 
and consequently they are more easi!y confounded by a public which 
is not very acute in its perception of religious distinctions, with what 
is refuse and disreputable in religious profession; and hence, per- 
haps, as a whole, they may exact a less salutary deference from the 
public mind,—a deference which is one of the strongest holds of dis- 
sent,—than does the body to which we are referring. We have been 

ad to see, in various forms, an interchange of kind offices between 

e Congregationalists and the members of the Secession Church : 
such an interchange must be beneficial to both parties. The Con- 
gregationalist will not be hurt by the cultivation of a little more of 
the exactness and the order of his Presbyterian brother; nor will the 
Presbyterian be hurt by a little more of the liberal sentiment and 
feeling which distinguish the Congregationalist. The change which 

taken place in the opinions of the Scottish Presbyterian Dis- 
senters on the subject of national religious establishments, is one of 
the most remarkable features in the religious history of the times ; 
and it is a change which must be favourable to the union of which 
we have spoken. 
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Dr. Henry Belfrage was born at Falkirk on the 24th of March, 
1774, being the fourth son of the Rev. John Belfrage, his predeces. 
sor in the pastoral office. He was educated, first in the grammar or 
parish school of Falkirk, then in the University of Edinburgh, and 
finally under Professor Lawson, in the Theological Seminary at Sel- 
kirk. Thus qualified by human instrumentality, and especially 
having in youthful life become a partaker of true religion at the early 

e of nineteen, he was licensed to preach the — On the 3lst 
of August, 1793, he received a harmonious call to become the col- 
league of his estimable parent, and on the 18th of June, 1794, he 
was ordained to his office.. At Falkirk, interrupted by visits only, 
Dr. Belfrage continued till the close of his life. Of him, more truly 
than of most, it might be said, 


‘“ He ne’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place.” 


The volume before us gives an interesting account of the course of 
ministerial education adopted in the Secession Church. 


“‘ There is no church which requires its candidates for the office of the ministry 
to undergo a more complete course of training than the secession ; and there 
is none which watches over them, at every stage of their progress, with more 
incessant care. After they leave school, their course of training includes a 
period of at least eight, and not unfrequently nine, years. Three, but much 
more frequently four, years are spent by them in attending one of the Scottish 
Univerities. During this period they are required to study the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages ; and must also make themselves acquainted with logic 
and with moral and natural philosophy. Previous to their admission to the 
study of divinity, they must be pera o by the Presbytery on all these branches 
of learning. They usually* undergo, at the same time, an examination with 
regard to their personal piety, and their motives in seeking to enter into the office 
of the ministry. Having given satisfaction to the Presbytery in these various 
— they are then permitted to become students in the Theological 

minary. Here they are required to attend five sessions, each session con- 
sisting of not less than eight weeks. During the course of their attendance at 
the Theological Seminary, they enjoy the benefit of the prelections of four - 
fessors. The first and second years of the course they attend the lectures of the 
Professor of Biblical Literature and the Professor of Exegetical Theology, or 
ri arty of the Holy Scriptures; the third, fourth, and &fth years, pe are 
under the superintendance of the Professor of Systematic Theology, and the 
Professor of Pastoral bigeye J and Ecclesiastical History. They are subject 
to frequent examinations on the subjects of the professors’ lectures. —— are 
required to read and critically to analyze portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the original languages. Each professor requires all the students under 
his charge to deliver, every session, either a iecture, a sermon, or a critical dis- 
sertation. Once or twice in the course of the year they are required by the 
Presbytery, within whose bounds they reside, to appear before them and deliver 
a discourse on some prescribed subject ; and also to be examined on some 
particular department of theology. Such is the course of training to which the 
Secession Church requires its candidates for the ministry to submit, before it 
licenses them to preach the gospel. It is proper, however, to remark, that of 
late years a considerable enlargement of de course has taken place.”— 
pp. 18, 19. 


It will occur to some of our readers, that the theological course of 
our northern brethren is far less extensive than that which is pursued 


* We wish the word “ always” could be substituted for “ usually.” 
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in our best English academies; but then the previous training of the 
Presbyterian students enables them to —_ more by a brief course 
of instruction, than do some of our students from a course which is 
far more extended. The conversion of our academies, or as they are 
now called, colleges, into theological halls, which previous acquire- 
ments would enable the student to attend advantageously, is a con- 
summation less to be expected than desired. 

To sketch, even in miniature, the beautiful display of character 
contained in ‘‘ The Life of Dr. Belfrage,” would greatly exceed our 
limits. A minute inspection of his flock was one of his numerous 
excellencies. His freedom, during nearly the whole of his life, from 
domestic claims, enabled him to visit his flock to a degree which the 

ness of his sphere and the number of his literary engagements 
render truly surprising. Pastoral visiting is a subject on which ex- 
treme opinions are entertained. A recent convert from dissent to 
the Establishment speaks of the ‘ idle gossippings called pastural 
visits.” While these offices are thus depreciated on the one hand, 
there are many on the other hand, especially in secluded localities, 
who indulge in most unreasonable expectations with regard to the 
visits of their minister ; expectations which, if gratified, would de- 
prive him of a large portion of his time; that time which, if he is 
endowed with intellect and cultivation, he can employ op rage 
for his flock, and perhaps for the church at large. It is his duty, a 
duty from which nothing can release him, to ‘ preach the word,” 
“to give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine,” and 
“ to give himself continually to prayer ;” but as for pastoral visits, 
except when the pastor is sent for to the sick, they are a free-will 
ones to God and to the church. We may conclude that they 
were the practice of the first bishops; but that they were so, except 
in the case to which we have referred, cannot be proved. Still they 
are a free-will offering, so beneficial to the flock, and so useful to the 
minister, that he who is anxious to ‘‘ make full proof of his ministry,” 
will present it to the full extent of his ability. He must visit his 
flock, but that visiting must not be allowed to trench on the duties of 
the study, or on the proper discharge of the labours of the pulpit. 

The personal character of Dr. Belfrage was marked by a more 
than ordinary portion of kindness. The following anecdote is beauti- 
ful and characteristic : — 

“A young* boy, the son of one who had been among his most intimate 
{riends in the ministry, had come to Falkirk, on his way to Glasgow University. 
Through a mistake as to the hour of the sailing of the canal boat, he was obliged 
to remain in Falkirk over the night. He had never been in the town before, and 

only person of whom he knew any thing, was Dr. Belfrage. Ile re- 
membered the days when the Doctor used to come aboutt his father’s house, 


* Did the worthy writer, who, we apprehend, is, in this case, giving a portion 
of his own early history, ever know an old boy? We have often heard of this 
creature, but we never saw one. How much more dignified, as well as 
correct, the passage would have read, had the author substituted the word youth 
for young boy. 
+ This singular Scotticism might lead an English reader to think, that Dr. 
Belfrage had been a menial servant to the youth's father; or else that the good 
Doctor had meditated an act of burglary. 
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and especially some kind expressions of friendship, which appeared in the 
memoir he had written, out of respect to his father’s memory; and he resolved 
to test the hospitality of Rose Park. The lad, somewhat timid, was shown into 
the library, where Dr, Belfrage was sitting. Upon announcing his name, and 
the place of his birth, he received un instant and cordial welcome. The good 
man’s eye was moistened, while he traced the resemblance to the father, in the 
features of the son, and spoke of the many endearing excellencies of his former 
friend. Though amere youth, he devoted the whole of the evening to the lad’s 
amusement, condescended to converse with him about his own literary pursuits, 
and even brought out the manuscript of a work, which had just been published, 
and explained to him its contents. In the morning, he gave the boy, who had 
no acquaintance in Glasgow, a letter of introduction to one of his most valued 
friends, conducted him a little on his way, gave him many pious and prudent 
counsels, and expressed his hope that he would soon return to Rose Park, where 
he should always be welcomed. ‘Thine own,’ said he, ‘ and thy father’s 
friend forsake not.’ Many years afterward, this young person became a minister 
in the same church with Dr. Belfrage, who never failed to act toward him as 
a father and a guide.”—pp. 196, 197. 


After remaining a bachelor for the long period of fifty-four years, 
Dr. Belfrage entered into the marriage bond. The connexion proved 
happy. Christian prudence, however, will generally forbid the for- 
mation of new ties to the world at a period when it is desirable that 
those ties should become relaxed. If, at the age of sixty-one, Dr. 
Belfrage had left a family of adults, instead of a family of infants, 
the probability is, that instead of meeting death as he did, with calm- 
ness and resignation, his holy and devout spirit would have sprung 
forward to meet his advancing Lord. 

As an author, the productions of Dr. Belfrage were probably too 
numerous. Like many successful writers, he was in danger of pall- 
ing the ear which he had been used to charm. His best works, 
however, will, no doubt, continue both in use and in usefulness to 
distant generations. 

In some portions of the work before us, there are, perhaps, rather 
more than an ordinary number of Scotticisms. We could never tell 
why Scotsmen when writing for the press should indulge themselves 
in provincialisms more than any other inhabitants of this island. 
Every part of England,—the north, the south, the east, the west, the 
midland counties, and even the metropolis itself, has a strongly- 
marked local dialect; a dialect marked not only by local words and 

ronunciations, but also by local applications of legitimate words. 
hat a motley figure would our literature present if the natives of 
these different parts were to adorn their pages with the peculiarities 
of their several dialects? In England, indeed, provincialisms are, 
for the most part, confined to the vulgar, while the language of the 
educated is in every place the same; but in Scotland the scholar and 
the peasant employ the same dialect ; a consideration which, though 
it accounts for the practice on which we are remarking, by no means 
justifies it. We are not, however, disposed to complain of either of 
the authors, both of whom have accomplished their task exceedingly 
well. They have produced one of the most attractive and useful 
ieces of biography which the English language contains. The work 
is enriched by a masterly ‘‘ Essay on the Character of Dr. Belfrage 
as an author,” by Professor Balmer; an essay which, without any 
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de of superior attainment, discovers extensive knowledge, liberal 
feeling, accurate discrimination, refined taste, and exalted piety. 

The course of Mr. Patterson was much shorter than that of 
Dr. Belfrage, and of a character altogether different from it. He 
was born at Alnwick, in Northumberland, on the 29th of January, 
1904. He was the maternal grandson of the estimable Mr. Brown, 
of Haddington. After receiving an initiatory course of instruction 
in some smaller seminaries, he was in the year 1818 removed to the 
High School of Edinburgh: an institution of which he soon became 
princeps, as he did subsequently of the college in the same city. 
The highest prizes, both of the school, and of the college, in its 
classical department, were all his own. Eminently amiable, as he 
was, ambition was now his ruling princtple, a principle which the 
frankness of his temper forbad him to conceal. How far an appeal 
to emulation, in the conduct of education, is consistent with chris- 
tianity, is a question, which, like some other questions that lie at the 
very threshold of the temple of truth, has never received the attention 
which its importance demands. Certain it is, that the school or the 
college cherishes principles and feelings in many persons which a 
solemn sense of duty makes it the labour of their life to destroy. 
Can it be right to build up a fabrie which an enlightened conscience 
will tell its owner to pull down? 

On the close of his course at the Divinity Hall, Mr. Pattersor 
received and accepted an invitation to become tutor to Lord Crans- 
toun, who at that time resided at Christ Church, Oxford. To this 
city Mr. Patterson went in the year 1828. The anomalous cha- 
racter of the appointment alarmed the Oxonians, who discovered in 
it an imperium in imperio, an imperium the more alarming as 
Patterson was a presbyterian. The presbyterianism of Mr. Patter- 
son, however, appears at this time to have hung rather loosely about 
him; for he did not scruple to attend on the Lord’s-day the services 
of the college chapels. It was therefore less surprising, that the 
alarmed Oxonians should become reconciled to the anomalous tutor, 
although his appointment was a tacit reflection on themselves. 

We are not informed in what christian communion Mr. Patterson 
was educated. We apprehend it to have been in the denomination 
of which his grandfather was so distinguished a minister. The 
views of Mr. Patterson, however, were directed to the Scottish 
national church. Speaking on this subject he says, ** the established 
charch is the church of the great majority of the nation, and almost 
exclusively of the educated classes. A man who wishes to have 
aecess to them as a preacher of the gospel can find it no where else 
in any degree worth mentioning throughout Scotland; and I am 
often mortified, I confess, to see such men as Dr. » and 
Dr. —, and , spending ministrations, so well suited as theirs 








for operating effectually on the more enlightened classes of the 

community, among congregations totally unqualified as bodies to 

appreciate or to be edified, by whatever is distinctive in the preach- 

ing of these eminent ministers.” It is obvious that this argument 

would have led him, we apprehend, even in Scotland, to episcopacy 

rather than to established presbyterianism. And after all, the 
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preaching of the three ministers intended, whoever they were, 
may have produced an immeasurably greater amount of good, than 
it would have done in the more polished, but not pulepe more 
enlichtened auditories of the established church. 

During the Christmas recess of the year 1828, Mr. Patterson 
received license from the presbytery of Kirkudbright; but we 
have no account of the preaching of our young divine before 
his ordination. We do not know whether a shade is cast over 
this interesting scene of a young minister’s life, from a fear of 
shocking the prejudices of English episcopalians; but about some 
modern Scottish churchmen, there is a glozing of the southern 
prelacy, which indicates a vast descent from the high and dignified 
spirit of their fathers, and which is very far from conciliating the 
respect of those to whom the incense of adulation is offered. We 
are not allowed to see the young evangelist in the commencement 
of his labours; but we are allowed to see a letter, and not a very 
christian letter from Mr. Secretary Peel respecting a crown pre- 
sentation to the parish of Daviot, we are allowed to know, that 
not by the call of the people, but by the call of Mr. Secretary Peel, 
who, of course, was supposed to be a better judge than themselves, 
Mr. Patterson was ultimately fixed in the parish of Falkirk. It 
is, however, due to Mr. Patterson to say, that the people acquiesced 
heartily in the Secretary’s choice. We have referred to these circum- 
stances chiefly to show the questionable and antichristian proceedings 
in which this excellent young man was involved, in order to get at 
so many of ‘* the educated classes,” as were found to be in the parish 
church of Falkirk. Nonconformity may have its disadvantages; 
but the advantages of conformity may be purchased at too high a 
cost 

Mr. Patterson was ordained at Falkirk on the 26th of February, 
1830. 

Theré can be no doubt of the sincerity of Mr. Patterson’s religion 
before his settlement at Falkirk ; but from that period, the great 
realities of eternity, and the solemn responsibilities of the ministerial 
office, took an undivided possession of his mind. ‘* He infused new 
life and vigour into the existing institutions connected with his 
parochial cure; and as he betes 4 he introduced new means of 
usefulness, some of which were constructed and managed in a 
manner peculiarly his own.” 

The ministerial course of Mr. Patterson lasted for a period of 
only five years. The light burnt too brightly to burn long. Like 
many young ministers, he fell a sacrifice to severe mental and bodily 
exertion. 

“‘ The labours of my dear husband on the last Sabbath of his ministry,” says 
Mrs. Patterson, in one of her communications to the editor, “ will show how 
arduous were his exertions for the spiritual welfare of his flock. (On that day, how 
little conscious were we that it was to be his last of ministration to his dear 
people! He preached twice in church ; and between these morning and after- 
noon services, he went to the vestry, where he read and expounded a chapter to 
the country people, who assembled there during the interval of service, instead 
of loitering about the churchyard, or wandering through the town, as is too 
frequently the custom in country parishes. This occupied him until the bell 
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n to ring for afternoon service. In the evening he walked to Grangemouth, 
a distance of about three miles, where he preached in the school-room, and 
afterwards visited some families who were in affliction. The evening was wet, 
but he walked home in the dark and the rain, and arrived in a state of great ex- 
haustion. On entering the parlour, he threw himself on a sofa, with his wet 
clothes still upon him, and immediately dropped asleep.” —287, 288. 


It was a fatal sleep. On the following Monday he left Falkirk, 
in order to be present at the General Assembly. ‘‘ He reached 
Edinburgh the same day, and took up his residence under his mo- 
ther’s root.” And there, on the 29th of June, 1835, he ceased to 
labour and to suffer. 

Mr. Patterson was distinguished alike by moral and by intellectual 
endowments. The calmness and sweetness of his temper are con- 
stantly apparent. We have said, that in the early part of his short 
course, ambition was too much his ruling principle,* but with the 
usual attendants of ambition he appears to have been unacquainted. 
Caressed by scholars, and statesmen, and nobles, he was eminently 
modest. To vanity he was a stranger. Ambitious of distinction 
himself, he was not envious of the distinction of others. The male- 
volent affections, indeed, seem to have had no place inhim. On 
such a character we are not surprised to find christian charity en- 
grafted. Writing to a dissenting friend, with the staunchness of 
whose principles he was well acquainted, he says, “* Most gladly do 
I hail you as a brother in the mighty work. I will tell you what 
would give me one of the greatest pleasures upon earth: to see you, 
ere long, the minister of your (vacant) church at Falkirk, and to go 
along hand in hand with you—as I hope I do with my dissenting 
brethren already there—in promoting the eternal interests of a people, 
where jealousy of the appearance and labours of any number of truly 
christian pastors would be the excess of weakness and criminality.” 
Who can wonder that a spirit so akin to heaven should have been 
early called to taste its blessedness ? 

At Falkirk, Mr. Patterson was attended by a large congregation ; 
but, as a preacher, he was not popular in the usual sense of that 
term. At this we are not surprised. There is an academical cast, 
frequently in the thoughts, and generally in the style of his sermons, 
which renders them rather unfit instruments for popular instruction. 
Many of his sentences are too long for the pulpit. Indeed, they are 


* We do not know that Mr. Patterson was more ambitious than young men 
of talent, especially when they are caressed, generally are. Possibly he was 
only more frank in acknowledging his ambition. If his biographer thought it fit 
to publish such passages as may be found in the letter, marked No. 17, and in 
many other places, justice to his youthful readers required, that he should have 
pane them against the vice, which these passages display. While, if Mr. 

atterson, as he advanced in life, rose above his youthful frailty, justice to him 
required its distinct announcement. 

Similar thoughts oceurred to us in reading the “ Life of Dr. Belfrage.” 

he of his early letters speak of the respect and love of which he was the 
subject. This is adapted to tell the reader, that there was a portion of vanity in 
the good man’s composition. If it was so, and the foible had been cor- 
tected, either the letters should have been suppressed, or the fact of the cor- 
tection of the foible should have been explicitly recorded. 
2s2 
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too long to be genuine English in any circumstances. The hesitation 
of his mind as to the choice of a profession, a hesitation which he 
would, probably, not have felt, had his religion been as profound 
before he entered into the ministry as it became subsequently to that 
event, was unfavourable to his rising rapidly to a good style of com- 
position for the pulpit. But although Mr. Patterson's Discourses 
are not to be commended as models of sermon-writing, they contain 
so many beautiful thoughts, and so many beautiful passages, that 
they will amply repay an attentive and a repeated perusal. 

Ve commend these two volumes, especially to candidates for the 
christian ministry. They will find in them much to imitate, some- 
thing to act as a cantion, and very little to condemn. 

The anonymous author of the Life of Mr. Patterson, writes in 
high admiration of his deceased friend, and yet with a discrimina- 
tion which is not always attained when a high admiration exists. If 
he has produced a less attractive work than the biographers of Dr, 
Belfrage, it is to be attributed, not to his want of talent, but to the 
brief course of his lamented subject. In common with the estimable 
young man whose memory he has embalmed, his language is com- 
mendably free from Scotticisms. We should have been elad to have 
found, in the Life of Mr. Patterson, an equally kind and respectful 
notice of Dr. Belfrage, as the memorialists of Dr. Belfrage have in- 
serted of Mr. Patterson. The fragrant and venerated name of Bel- 
frage would not have dishonoured the biography of his conforming 
brother. There is, however, every thing in the spirit of the book 
which would lead to the conclusion, that the omission was occasioned 
through an oversight. In both of the works before us we have ob- 
served many uncorrected errors of the press; for such errors, ex- 
cepting in periodical literature, no valid apology can be offered. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Joseph ; a Model for the Young, especially for Young Men. By E. Leighton. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Tuts is a beautiful little book in more than one sense, and just fit to be pre- 
sented to ‘¢ our young men” who are now attracting the attention which is so 
much their due. Dr. Lawson’s work on the same subject is, with all its excel- 
lencies, acknowledged to have left something farther to be done; and the use 
here made of Joseph, as a model for young men, is of the greatest practical 
worth. In fact, practical application is all that is left for us to attempt, since 
every pretence to adorn would be no better than painting a diamond. The use- 
ful has, however, led to the beautiful ; for, familiar as we have been through life 
with the story, we have, in reading this volume, been touched more than once, 
in the tenderest place, as if we had met with, not a novel, but a novelty. Who, 
indeed, would venture to say that this tale of the heart can be exhausted? _ 
Mr. Leighton, as a young Minister, has shown a natural and laudable anxiety 
for the young, and has availed himself of his theme to guard young men against 
their peculiar snares. He has managed, with great skill, the delicate question of 
chastity, which assumes a prominence so striking in the life of Joseph. The 
anxious parents of sons who are launching out into a polluted world, should 
regard this book as a valuable substitute for counsels on a subject that many 
cannot trust themselves to touch. The fruit of reading is conspicuous in tne 
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work ; and youthful readers will be interested in the illustrations which modern 
literature has afforded, where our older commentators were necessarily deficient. 

The style is, as it should be, simple and natural,expressive of the throbbings of 
an earnest and affectionate heart, rather than the working of an imaginative mind. 
The material of the volume is handsome, affording a very pleasing proof of the 
manner in which the country can rival the London press. We shall be disap- 
pointed and grieved if this Joseph should not become the favourite adopted child 
of our Sunday schools ; for it deserves to be selected as a prize peculiarly suited 
to the boys who are exchanging the class of the learner for the shop of the trades- 
man or mechanic. 


The Letters of the Martyrs: Collected und published in 1564; with a Preface 
by Miles Coverdale, and with Introductory Remarks, by the Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth. London, 1837. 

We are sorry that owing to the press of matter, we have not sooner called the 
attention of our readers to this deeply interesting volume. Not only does it 
contain the quintescence of those Protestant —— which our early Reformers 
advanced and maintained, in opposition to the church of Rome, and for which 
many of them cheerfully suffered at the stake; but there are in many of the 
letters such rich and edifying Christian experience, and such testimonies to the 
power and sufficiency of the Gospel in the hand of the Holy Spirit, to enlighten 
mental darkness, cheer the desponding heart, and strengthen the soul for the 
performance or endurance of more than mortal vigour is equal to, that they can - 
not be perused without producing a powerful impression upon the mind. Some 
of them were written under circumstances of imprisonment the most apalling 
and abhorrent. Sometimes the writers “ were put to so hard shifts, that like 
as for lack of pens, they were fain to write with the lead of the windows: so for 
want of ink, they took their own blood (as yet it remaineth to be seen) ; and yet 
sometime they were fain to tear and rend what they had written, at the hasty 
coming in of the officers.” Pref. p. xxvii. 

It has been surmised that the book has been brought out at the present time, 
not with a view purely to excite a detestation of Popery, but to strengthen the 
hands of the Tory supporters of the establishment; and from certain expressions 
in Mr. Bickersteth’s dedication to the Queen Dowager, we suspect there may be 
something in the surmise; but the principles contained in the letters, if fairly 
carried out and conscientiously acted upon, must lead to a rejection of all “ doc- 
trines and commandments of men,” in matters of religion, in what communion 
soever they may be found. Professing Christians are subjeet to a trying pro- 
cess. It is now being proved, whether they will abide by the simple, but for 
all spiritual purposes, adequate institutions, of Christ and his Apostles ; or, 
disregarding Ris authority, prefer human institutions, which go to obscure the 
glory of his kingdom, and delude the souls of men. 

We heartily wish the letters before us an extensive circulation, and feel assured 
they will supply much refreshment to pious minds. 


The Mysteries of Providence, and the Triumphs of Grace. By the Author of 
“ The Prospect ; or, Scenes of real Life.” Edinburgh: White and Co, Lon- 
don: Langman and Co. 1835. pp. 390. 

Turs little work is far more fraught with story and adventure than the gravity of 

its title would lead us to expect. The author shall tell her own tale. 

“ This volume contains the history of two young ladies, who were brought, by 

@ series of singular circumstances, to the saving knowledge of divine truth, 
together with a delineation of their different characters, and the different alter- 
nations of their subsequent christian course. The leading features of the portrait 
were actually exhibited in the interesting character and chequered history of the 
subjects of the memoir. The author, however, has not confined herself entirely 
to a simple narration, but has occasionally introduced traits of christian cha- 
racter and experience which may have come under her observation, in other 
individuals, and under different circumstances.” 
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We have often wished that the ingenuity of writers, who employ the mode of 
instruction adopted in these pages, would devise some expedient by which, with- 
out detriment to the interest of their narrative, they could let us know how far 
we are indebted to fact, and how far to embellishment. The wish may be the 
progeny of a prurience which ought to be repressed; but, as critics and re- 
viewers, we are men of fact and reality; nor is it a little uncongenial with our 
habits, to be so situated that we cannot distinguish the fact from the fable. We 
take leave of our author, however, with great respect, and in perfect good 
humour. We may have demurred, once or twice, as to the propriety of an 
expression on religious topics ; but she has produced an excellent work, sound 
in principle, vivid in description, correct in language, and eminently useful in its 
tendency. The sea-storm scene is one of the best of its kind. It enabled us to 
realize the grandeur and the terrors of the tempestuous element, to a degree 
which we scarcely ever felt before. Parents will do well to put this little work 
into the hands of their children. We have never met with a better antidote to the 
error, so futally prevalent amongst the young, of mistaking prosperity for bap- 
piness. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


COLONIAL MISSION.—RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN THE CANADIAN WOoDs, 


The foilowing sketch of a religious service in the woods of Canada, performed 
during an exploratory tour by the Rev. H. Wilkes, agent for Lower Canada of 
the Colonial Missionary Society, through the country, on the banks of the Great 
Ottawa River, is equally illustrative of the pious zeal of that devoted servant of 
Christ, of the need of religious instruction among the colonists of Canada, and 
of the thankfulness with which it is received; and of the sweet, refreshing sim- 
plicity with which true religion is invested, when displayed among those far 
removed from the disputes, the jealousies, and the rival interests of divided 
parties in the present artificial state of society, of our favoured but divided coun- 
try, of our privileged and fastidious churches. 

“ Lord’s- day, 24th. February 1838.—A clear and beautiful morning, but ex- 
ceedingly cold. As we proceeded to the house of God, (for a place of worship 
of considerable dimensions had been obtained for this day,) I was astonished at 
the number of horses and sleighs standing round the building. We were in the 
woods, three or four houses only, within sight; and yet between four and five 
hundred people had assembled to hear the word of life. Thad no conception 
that such a multitude could be gathered in such a place. Two or three times a 
year only, is this place of worship occupied by ministers of the Kirk of Scotland, 
and no others are usually allowed to preach in it. At the close of this service, 
several young persons availed themselves of the invitation I had given, to - 
with me privately on their spiritual interests. Two of them, children of my 
venerable friend, Mr. M’K——, gave pleasing evidence of their having enjoyed 
a work of grace in their hearts for some time. In the afternoon, I preached 
more particularly to young people. I understood afterwards, that several who 
had attended the different meetings, were under deep impressions, and were 
desirous of speaking to me, but had been prevented by timidity. They had 
now gone home, and my time of service in that locality was closed. Oh, may 
the Lord graciously smile upon them, and lead them to himself! Mr. M’K— 
will probably see several of them. We closed this series of services by uniting 
in the celebration of the Lord's Supper. It was a simple, but I trust, profit- 
able, as it was a delightful feast. The members of the church, and several dear 
friends from a distance, sat down together on unplaned planks, supported by 
logs of wood, in a log-house. An earthenware cup and plate served the pur- 
pose of the usual metal furniture, while a number of spectators stood around to 
witness the showing forth of the Lord’s death. May we all meet again after the 
labours and trials of the wilderness, at the marriage supper of the Lamb, there 
to render Him higher praise for infinite compassion! The people now took an 
affectionate leave of me. Many a hard squeeze, and warm-hearted shake, did 
[ receive from their muscular hands. The Lord grant that the seed sown may 
produce abundant fruit to His glory! In the evening, the Treasurer of the little 
church insisted on my taking two dollars and a half, on account of my expences. 
I did so, telling them it would be considered as a contribution to your funds.” 


ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES. 

On Tuesday morning, May the 8th, at nine o'clock, the Annual Assembly 
of the Congregational Union will be held in the library, Bloomfield Street, 
Finsbury Circus, the Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, in the chair. 

Breakfast as usual, at Eight o'clock. Arrangements similar to those adopted 
last year, will be made, to secure an accurate registration of the names, reési- 
dences, &e. of all who may attend, as well as of the character under which each 
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gentleman desires admission. It will be expected that every gentleman should 
comply with the directions prescribed, in order to admission. 
uch important business will require the attention of the Assembly on Tues- 
day morning. The Committee earnestly request an early and full attendance of 
the brethren. 
The Committee have, for the present year, on various accounts, but with great 
reluctance, omitted the devotional service on the Monday evening. 
On the morning of Friday, the 11th of May, the Annual Meeting of the Friends 
and Subscribers to the Colonial Missionary Society, in connexion with the Con- 
tional Union, will be held in Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields, when John 
ington Mills, Esq., Treasurer of the Society, will take the chair at twelve 
o'clock precisely. It is hoped this important Society will be sustained by a full 
attendance of our brethren and friends. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS OF THE SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


We have only room to present our readers with a very brief abstract of the 
proceedings of the Congregational brethren in Scotland at the late annual meet- 
ings. These were held in the city of Glasgow om Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the 3d, 4th, and 5th daysof April. The affairs of the Academy first 
oceupied their attention. The public meeting of its subscribers and friends was 
held in Nile Street Chapel. The Rev. A. Mackey, of Arran, presided. The re- 
port, which was read by the Rev. C. Cullen, of Leith, stated, that about forty 
gentlemen, including missionary students, at present enjoy the instructions of this 
school of theology, and that the examination of the students in biblical philology 
was highly satisfactory. 

A preliminary meeting of the Congregational Union was held in Albion Street 
Chapel on Wednesday morning. The Rev. J. Lothian preached an appropriate 
sermon, founded on Acts vi. 4. 

On Wednesday evening a Soirée was held in the Assembly Rooms, which were 
crowded. In the absence of the venerable Mr. Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw, the 
Rev. J. M. M‘Kenzie, co-pastor with the former gentleman, presided. 

The Rey. W. L. Alexander, of Edinburgh, was called to speak on the subject of 
christian union, and introduced the Rey. Algernon Wells, Secretary to the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. Mr. W., in a luminous, easy, and eloquent 
address, discussed the topic of christian communion. The Rev. Mr. Campbell, of 
Greenock, spoke on the importance of clear, comprehensive, scriptural knowledge. 
The Rev. Dr. Russell followed in a strain of brilliant and fervid eloquence, rising 
above all competition, and excelling any of his own best efforts, on the rising 


The Rev. Dr. Heugh, of the United Secession Church, who entered the room as 
Dr. Russell concluded, was then called wpon by the chairman. After expressing his 
christian good-will to the Congregational Union, he gave a summary description of 
the manner in which the dissenting deputations, sent to London on the question of 
endowments, had been received by public bodies and official men. His impression 
was, that the cause of dissent and the interests of truth and justice, of wisdom and 

government, had been essentially served by the deputations, and he especially 
acknowledged the services of Dr. Wardlaw. The Rev. Mr. King, of the same 
body, who was also one of the deputation to London, was also present, and came 
at the solicitation of the chairman, and expressed his conviction that the 
vexatious nature and influence of the Church question are working most salutary 
and favourable convictions unfavourable to State churches. The Rev. J. Watson, 
Secretary of the Union, as a practical man, wished to direct the attention of friends 
to the finances of the Union, and paid a snitable compliment to the zeal and energy 
of their Glasgow friends. 


won Thursday, at eleven o'clock, the Rev. A. Wells, of London, were in 
West George Street Chapel. His text was from Isaiah xvi. 28. ‘* He that be- 


heveth shall not make haste.” This he illustrated, applied, and improved. “ The 

sermon,” says The Scottish Pilot, ‘« exhibited the highest mental qualities, the 

most enlarged Christian liberality, and conveyed clear, convincing, and encou- 
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raging representations of God’s operations for the salvation of a guilty world, 
and the glory of his own name.” In the afternoon a company of nearly 200 
sat down todinner in the Argyle Hotel—ministers and friends from the country 
being invited as guests. Hospitality, kindly feeling, and Christian sympathy 
prevailed, to the satisfaction of all present. Some details, interesting to the de- 
nomination, were discussed and arranged. 

On Thursday evening the annual meeting of the Congregational Union of 
Scotland was held in Nile Street Chapel, Patrick Latham, Esq. in the chair, —~ 
Praise having been sung, prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Wight, of Edin- 
burgh. After a short address from the Chairman, the Rev. J. Watson, of Mus- 
selburgh, the venerable Secretary of the Union, read the annual report, which 
stated, that in the Lowlands of Scotland £375. had been distributed amongst 
twenty of the poorer churches, and £528. to further the important labours of 
the Union in the Highlands. Twenty-five brethren had been engaged, more or 
less, in preaching the gospel to those who, but for these efforts, might seldom hear 
of it. 

The Rev. Dr. Russell, of Dundee, moved, and the Rey. Greville Ewing, of 

Glasgow, seconded :— 

I. That the Report,—a brief abstract of which has been read,—be approved of 
and published; and that this meeting consider the many great benefits which have 
resulted from the operations of the Union an urgent call for more gratitude to the 
great Head of the Church for the countenance He has vouchsafed, and an in- 
creased attachment to all who have either contributed to the funds or abounded in 
labours. 

Moved by the Rev. Mr. Fraser, and seconded by the Rev. Mr. Marshall, 

Stirling :— 

II. That although conscientiously attached to our principles as Congregationaltsts, 
and deeply sensible of the great importance of the self-denial and abundant labours 
of our own brethren, who have been so extensively employed in disseminating 
the knowledge of salvation in the more remote and destitute parts of our country, 
especially in the Highlands and Islands, and which we would feel pledged to do, 
even yet more, in encouraging and helping them in that good work, we would, at 
the same time, hail, with much satisfaction, the exertions now making by our 
christian brethren of other denominations for diffusing religious knowledge among 
the poor and the ignorant, in whatever part of the land, and earnestly pray that 
the divine blessing may accompany their labours also. 

Moved by the Rev. Mr. A. Campbell, Greenock, and seconded by the Rev. J. M. 

M‘Kenzie :— 

III. That this meeting regards, with much satisfaction, that friendly intercourse 
which subsists between the churches of the same faith and order, both in this and 
in other parts of the United Empire,—an intercourse which tends so much to call 
forth the fostering aid of the strong towards the weak, and the combined influence 
of the whole in promoting the kingdom of our Lord; and that, on this occasion, we 
cordially welcome among us the Rev. Algernon Wells, the Secretary of, and a 
Deputy from, the Congregational Union of England and Wales; and that we re- 
quest that gentleman to convey an assurance of our christian regards to the Com- 
mittee and Members of that Union on his return to London. 

Mr. M‘Kenzie having introduced his friend Mr. Wells to the meeting, that 
gentleman addressed the Assembly in a heart-touching and thrilling speech, 
replete with noble sentiments, which was received with often-repeated applause. 

Before the resolution was put, the Rev. J. W. Massie, of Perth, proposed as an 
amendment,—That it be a recommendation from this meeting to tle Committee, 
that they depute the Rev. John Watson, the Secretary of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland, to attend the next annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union for England and Wales; and that he join the Rev. Algernon Wells in 
expressing the cordial and affectionate response of our esteem, confidence, and 
communion, in return for the sympathy and fellowship of our English brethren, 
exhibited in the appointment of their Secretary to attend at this anniversary. 

This amendment was seconded by the Rey. Dr. Paterson, and carried with the 
most unanimous and cordial demonstrations of the mecting. 

Moved by the Rev. W. I. Alexander, and seconded by the Rey. Mr. Campbell :— 

IV. That considering the deplorable condition of such vast multitudes of onr 
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countrymen in ignorance and unbelief, and the suitableness of the means in 
operation by this Institution, this meeting would not only recognise an entire 
dependence on the divine blessing for future success, but would most affectionately 
urge upon the churches, and upon all who fee! for perishing men, and who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, to abound in fervent, persevering, and believing 
prayer, that effect may be given to the means, and that this be accompanied with 
continued and increased liberality. 

Moved by Mr. Fullarton, and seconded by Mr. M‘Donald :— 

V. That the thanks of this meeting are due to the Committee for the zeal and 
impartiality with which they have conducted the affairs of the Institution during 
the past year,—to the Treasurer and Secretary in particular, for their unwearied 
and disinterested services,—to Mr. Lothian and Mr. Wells, for their appropriate 
and excellent sermons,—ard to Mr. Latham for his kindness in presiding on this 
occasion. 

Rey. J. W. Massie, of Perth, rose to propose that the meeting do not separate 
before something be done in reference to slavery, and concluded an affectionate 
address, by proposing the following resolution, condemnatory of Negro slavery in 
America :—“ That to hold one man in bondage as the slave of his fellow-man is 
abhorrent to the dictates of Scripture, and a violation of the law of love enjoined 
on Christians by their divine Master : that, therefore, we hail with devout gratitude 
the progress of sentiment in favour of the abolition of slavery in the United States 
of America, and would sympathise with our fellow christians who, for their zeal 
in this hallowed cause, have been separated and cast out from their brethren ; and, 
with deep sorrow, contemplate the state of mind in which many of the professed 
disciples of our common Master can continue, whether as pastors, as churches, or 
private christians, the legalized proprietors of their fellow-men, some of whom are 
the meek and suffering disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ: that, on these grounds, 
an affectionate address, in the name of the Congregational Union of Scotland, 
drawn up by the pastors of the Congregational churches in Glasgow and its 
vicinity, and signed by the chairman of this meeting and the pastors of these 
churehes, be directed to the Congregational churches of New England, and the 
Presbyterian churches of the United States of America, pleading with them in their 
respective spheres to help forward the good cause of abolition.” 

The above resolution was scconded by the Rey. Thomas Pullar, Glasgow. 

Dr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, concluded with prayer. 


BLACKBURN INDEPENDENT ACADEMY, 

We have received a copy of the Twenty-first Report of the Committee of this 
valuable Institution, from which we transcribe the following passages. 

“ Since the last Annual Meeting, seven Students have entered upon spheres 
of stated ministerial duty. Three of these were referred to in last report, as 
supplying vacant congregations: they have since accepted invitations to the 
pastoral office, —Mr. Thomas Newnes, from the church in Stone, Staffordshire,- 
Mr. John Brown, from that in Wirksworth,—and Mr. George Rees, from that 
in Bakewell, Derbyshire. At Midsummer last, four others terminated then 
course, and received the usual certificates ; since which, they also have entered 
on pastoral charges; Mr. Robert Wolstenholme, over the church at Carlisle, 
Mr. John Morris, over that in Springhead, and Mr. John Baker, over that in 
Westhoughton, both in this county,—and Mr. Frederick Rice, over one of the 
churches in Wareham, Fssex. All now mentioned have commenced then 
ministry at these places, with prospects of success which are encouraging, al 
though, as might be expected, in varying measures. The Cominittee trust it 
will be the devout wish and prayer of the friends of the Saviour’s cause con 
nected with this Academy, that these deat young brethren, who have, under then 
auspices, been introduced into the sacred ministry, may receive the countenance 
and richest blessing of the Lord of the vineyard—may be divinely strenethened 
for their early experiment of the difficulties of their high employmeut— and may 
pursue a course of holy and honourable service, untarnished, uninterrupted, to 
their latest hour of life! 

“At the Midsummer Meeting, three Students, who had been recened on p'to- 
bation at the preceding Christmas, were adinitted on the foundetion., At the 
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same meeting two candidates were accepted on probation, under the ministry of 
the Rev. Eliezer Jones. These candidates have been admitted, at this present 
Christmas, to the full course of study. At the same time, two candidates were 
received on probation. There are ten Students at present on the foundation. 

“« The time of those in the House during the past year, has been occupied with 
the study of the languages, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac,—with 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Biblical Criticism, the Evidences of Christianity, Pastoral and Minis- 
terial Duties, and Systematic Theology. In consideration of the comparative 
shortness of the term of study, and other circumstances, the frequency of engage- 
ments in preaching has been considerably restricted during the last half year, 
At the same time, the voluntary services undertaken by the Students, on the 
week day evenings, for the instruction of the poor and ignorant, by plain ad- 
dresses delivered in small rooms and houses, (which have always formed a 
of the engagements of our young brethren at this Academy,) have been con- 
ducted with an increased measure of diligence and regularity. The excitement 
of attention to religious truth among the class of persons instructed, has also 
increased in an encouraging degree, and there is reason to hope that a good work 
has been going forward at more than one station. The attendance has much 
increased, prayer meetings have been crowded, and many appearances of reli- 
gious awakening have occurred. Engagements such as have now been described, 
may surely be regarded as furnishing a valuable preparative for a species of 
labour which is largely required in most spheres of ministerial service; whilst 
they are also calculated to maintain that healthful tone of personal piety in the 
Student, without which, the pursuits of the class-room and study will be apt to 
languish, or be prosecuted for inferior ends. At the same time, it is the wish of 
the Tutors to regulate all with a careful discretion, under the conviction that 
study is the essential business of a preparatory Institution. It is proper there- 
fore, for the Committee to record the assurance given them by the Tutors, that 
the attention of those under their care has not been less fully and diligently 
devoted to their strictly academical studies than heretofore.* 

“‘ The Committee are happy to say, than an additional means of usefulness, 
both at town and village stations, has just been put into the hands of the Stu- 
dents, by a liberal supply of religious tracts from the Directors of the London 
Religious Tract Society, to whom your Committee desire to express, on behalf 
of their young brethren, their great obligations. 

“The usual Examination took place at Midsummer. The Report of the 
Examiners has been already published.” 

The Rev. J. A. Coombs, of Manchester, delivered to the Students an excellent 
and appropriate address on “ The importance of active devotedness to the work 
of the ministry.” The Library has been augmented by several donations of 
inoney and books ; T. Beilby, Esq. of Birmingham, having presented about 150 
volumes. Our readers are aware that this Institution is under the able tuition 
of the Rev. Messrs. G. Wardlaw, A. M., and D. B. Hayward, and superintended 
by a Committee of the leading ministers and gentlemen of our denomination in 
the County of Lancaster. 


NORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, SILCOATES NEAR WA KEFIELD. 


A crisis has arrived in the history of the above Institution, which renders it 
imperative on the Committee to appeal to the gi ct FOS Though only in the 
seventh year of its existence, 121 pupils have enjoyed the benefits of the school; 
of whom 48 are still beneath its roof. While its principal support has been 
hitherto received from the counties of York and Lancaster, the door has been 


‘« * The following are the places at which there is service at present, with the 
averages of attendance, which may be received as rather under than above the 
truth: Monpay Evenine, Limbrick, 60 persons—Nova Scotia, 50— Anson 
Street, 50—Grimshaw Park, 40—Eccles’ Square, 50—Snig Brook, 30.—Lorps 
Day Evenino, Limbrick, 80—Lower Darwen, 120.” 
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open to the Sons of Ministers in all parts of the Kingdom, and more than a 
fourth of the pupils have been sons of our honoured Missionary Brethren. 
Several who were once pupils, are occupying positions, in which they have been 
enabled to exhibit the beneficial influence of the training they have received: of 
these, three are engaged in a course of study preparatory to the ministry; two 
others are completing their education at the London University ; one is studying 
at the University of Glasgow ; and another, the son of the Rev. John Williams, 
has accompanied his father to the South Sea Islands, in the capacity of a mer- 
chant,—but with an ultimate reference to the benefit of the natives. It may be 
added, that there is reason to believe that the school was never in a better condi- 
tion, as to its internal arrangements and discipline, than at the present time. 

The Committee are anxious to combine, with a careful econony, the advan- 
tages of a liberal education and ample provision ; and they find that an expense 
has been incurred, during the past year, of 25/. for every pupil; and that the 
lowest amount has been 22/. per annum. in cheaper years. As only 15/. is 
charged to the parent, and, in the case of deceased ministers, the charge is re- 
duced to 10/., considerable contributions are indispensable to supply the defici- 
ency; and the necessity becomes of course the more urgent as the Institution 
extends its usefulness. But whilst the number of the pupils has been augment- 
ing, and thus showing how well the advantages of the system are appreciated by 
ministers throughout the country, there has been no adequate increase of pecuni- 
ary support from the churches. The balance against the school has become in 
consequence so serious, that the Committee are made to feel not only anxious 
in regard to the obligations now pressing upon them, but apprehensive for the 
very ray eee of the foundation. They anticipate that the Treasurer will be 
found in advance at the ensuing Anniversary, to no less an amount than 300/. or 
400/., and that, unless a considerable increase of annual contributions can be 
obtained, the augmentation of the debt must become ruinous. 

The Committee beg leave to lay the case before the Congregational 
Churches, and before the friends of the London Missionary Society. When the 
spirit of the times would require the establishment of numerous free grammar 
schools, on the voluntary principle, like those which are supported by ancient 
endowments, shall it be a question whether Silcoates is to be kept open for the 
sons of our Ministers? Will the churches hesitate to give expression of their 
grateful attachment to living Pastors, and grateful remembrance of their de- 
ceased Ministers, by supporting a school, where, at u diminished charge, their 
sons and their orphans may be trained for useful life? Will not the friends of 
missions throw in their aid to keep open the door of a home, to which Mission- 
aries at our antipodes may pane their sons, at the critical period, and for the 
important work of education? Among all the obligations acknowledged by the 
Christian community, will not its members assign a place to the suitable training 
of those whose fathers are serving them in the pata of the Son of God? Will 
not the southern, the western, and midland counties co-operate with the nor- 
thern, in an object which has no local limitation ?—Questions like these might be 
multiplied ; but the Committee feel confidence in the churches, and in their great 
Head. To the zeal of those churches—and to the blessing of that sovereign and 
beneficent Head, they commend their Institution. 


Signed, on behalf of the Committtee, by 


Ricuarp Winter Hamicton, 
Joun Ety, 
Tuomas Scates. 


Subscriptions and Donations for the School will be thankfully received by the 
Treasurers, Messrs. Milligan and Forbes, of Bradford; by the Secretary, the 
en Thomas Scales, of Leeds ; by the Rev. John Arundel, Mission-House, 

lomfield Street, Finsbury, London ; or by any Member of the Committee. 
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NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT SHORFIELD, BURY BRIDGE, 
BURY (LANCASHIRE). 


Some months ago a few individuals, members of the church of Christ gs. 
sembling at the New Road, Bury, were desirous to extend the benefit of religious 
instruction to a very dense and awfully ignorant population: for this purpose, 
they have taken an unoccupied Woollen Mill, at the western extremity of the 
town, and at a considerable distance from their former place of worship. Que 
part of the building is devoted to the preaching of the gospel, and another to 
educate the ignorant, on the Lord’s day. 

They have already collected upwards of two hundred children and adults; the 
greater portion of whom are unconnected with any other schools. 

Approving of their object, other members have since joined them, and wishing 
to have the ordinances of God regularly administred to them, thirty-one persons, 
who were formerly members of the church at New Road, were recognized as a se- 
parate Independent church by the Rev. W. Jones of Bolton, and the Rey, 
James Deakin of Stand. The Holy Scriptures were read, and prayer offered to 
the great Head of the Christian church, for his blessing to rest upon the efforts of 
the newly formed religious community. Addresses were given to the church 
respecting their duties to the Redeemer, to each other, and to the surrounding 
population, and the services were concluded by the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, in which solemnity several members of other churches united. 


OPENING OF BURSLEM INDEPENDENT CHAPEL. 


A new Independent Chapel, for the use of the church and congregation, wader 
the pastoral care of the Rev. S. B. Schofield, of Burslem, Staffordshire, was 
opened for divine worship on Thursday, March 8th, and following Sabbath,— 
On Thursday, sermons were preached ; in the morning, by the Rev. John Ely, of 
Leeds, and in the afternoon by the Rev. T. W. Jenkyn, of Stafford. In the 
evening the congregation again assembled ; but after reading the scriptures and 
prayer, it was found that the number of persons unable to gain admission was 
so great, us to render an adjournment to a larger place of worship desirable. 
The Trustees of the Wesleyan Chapel kindly offered the use of that spacious 
building. The congregation accordingly adjourned thither, and about a thou- 
sand persons listened with deep interest to an able discourse from the Rev. 
Dr. M‘All, of Manchester. On the following Sabbath, two sermons were 
preached in the new chapel, by the Rev. J. Griffin, of Manchester The devo- 
tional exercises on the Thursday, were conducted by the Kev. Messrs. Newland, 
of Hanley ; Mandeno, of Wem; Sylvester, of Sandbach; Barton, of Market 
Drayton ; Cooper, of Middlewich ; and Temerley, of Burton. The collections 
at the different services amounted to ninety-two pounds. 

The new building measures 54 feet long, by 39 feet wide ; and seats, without 
galleries, about 400 persons. The building has been erected with a view to the 
introduction of galleries at a future time. There are commodious school rooms, 
and a vestry underneath. The cost of the erection, including 300/. for the pur- 
chase of land, is 1600/. Toward this have been raised, including the sale of the 
old building, 700/, ‘The building was much admired for its simple elegance 
and pronounced by the ministers and others assembled at the opening, a very 
cheap one. The contributions of benevolent persons, to aid the friends of this 
rising interest, will be gratefully received by the minister. 


OPENING OF ABNEY CHAPEL, STOKE NEWINGTON. 


This place was opened for divine worship on Thursday, March 22d, 1838. 
The morning service commenced at twelve o’clock. The Rev. John Jefferson, 
minister of the place, offered the opening prayer. The Scriptures were read, and 
the general aay was presented by the Rev. Thomas Lewis, of Islington ; alter 
which the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, D.D. of Stepney, preached from Habak. u. 


19, 20. The Rev. John Campbell, of Kingsland, concluded with prayer. 
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In the evening, at half past six, the introductory services were conducted by 
the Rev. Robert Halley, D.D. of Highbury College, and the Rey. James Ben- 
nett D.D. of Silver Street Chapel, London, preached from Matt. xviii. 20. The 
Rev. R. Philip, of Maberley Chapel, concluded. 

Three sermons were also preached on the following Sabbath (March 25th) in 
further aid of the building fund. In the morning, by the Rev. R. Wardlaw, D.D. 
of Glasgow, from Isaiah iv. 5; in the afternoon, by the Rev. John Jefferson, 
from Hag. ii. 9; in the evening, by the Rev John Blackburn, of Claremont 
Chapel, from John vii, 37. 

The attendance at all these services was exceedingly numerous ; a truly de- 
votional spirit seemed to prevail; and valuable impressions, it is hoped, were 
produced. The collections amounted to 186/. 


PUBLIC RECOGNITION OF A NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT LIME- 
HOUSE, LONDON. 


March 29th, the church formerly under the pastoral care of the Rev. T. 
Williams, at Rose Lane, Ratcliff, and for a short time associated with that in 
Queen Street, but now assembling at Dagleish Place, Limehouse, was recog- 
nized as a duly organized and separate society. During this interesting service, 
in which several respected ministers assisted, the church was addressed by the 
Rev. Dr. Reed, Rev. C. Hyatt, Sen. and Rev. R. Saunders. Mr. Tindale, for 
many years deacon of the church at Rose Lane, gave an account of the circum- 
cumstances which had led to the new organization of the church, and Dr. Reed, 
who presided, enrolled the name, and gave the right-hand of fellowship to each 
member; after which, their connexion amongst themselves, and with a sister 
churches, was confirmed by the ministers, with several deacons and members of 
neighbouring churches who were present, uniting in the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. Already 60 members are united in church fellowship, and they are 
desirous to erect a chapel in the parish of Limehouse, where at present there is 
no place of worship for the use of Congregational Dissenters. 


ORDINATION. 

On Friday, the 13th April, 1838, the Rev. S. S. England, of Homerton Col- 
lege, was ordained to the pastoral office over the church and congregation as- 
sembling at the Old Meeting, Royston, Cambridgeshire. The Rev. T. J. 
Davies, of Royston, commenced the service by reading the px gee and 
prayer 3 the introductory discourse was delivered by the Rev. R. Roff, of Cam- 
ridge ; the Rev. S. Thodey, of Cambridge, proposed the usual questions, (which 
were answered by J. P. Wedd, Esq. on the part of the church) and received 
Mr. England’s confession of faith ; the Rev. Caleb Morris, of London, offered 
the ordination prayer, with imposition of hands ; the Rev Dr. Pye Smith, of 
Homerton, delivered the charge ; and the Rev. T. Binney, of London, preached 
to the people, and concluded the solemn service with prayer. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


LIBERTY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Amongst the advocates of national establishments of Christianity, it has been 
usual to refer to the kirk of Scotland, as a fine illustration of a church established 
by the State, and yet so independent of it, as to legislate for herself in General As- 
sembly. That liberty of speech and action has been contrasted by the members 
of the sister establishment in England, with the pro forma and powerless meet- 
ing of their own convocation : and petitions have been presented to the State, 
praying that the church of England may enjoy the liberty possessed by the sister 
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church in Scotland. What that liberty really is, has just received a fine jllys- 
tration, in the decision of the Court of Horm on the a of the presen- 
tee of Lord Kinnoul, the patron of the living of Auchterarder. The case js 
briefly this: in 1834, the General Assembly, greatly to its honour, resolved to 
give to the people a veto in the election of a minister nominated by the patron 
of the parish. The presentee of Lord Kinnoul was rejected by the people. The 
reverend gentleman applied to the Presbytery to be taken on trial, with a view 
to his induction, as he contended that the General Assembly had no power to 
annul the veto law on which he had been rejected. The Presbytery refused to 
permit him to preach his trial sermons, and thus supported the authority of the 
Assembly. He then applied to the Court of Session, to have it found that the 
Assembly has no power to interfere as they had done with the rights of patrons; 
that the people have no power to reject their presentees ; that the Presbyteries 
have no power to refuse hearing the trial sermons of ministers so presented. 
The assumed power of the church to legislate in matters regarding the appoint- 
ment of their own ministers, was thus brought to the test, and the majority of 
the Lords of Session have decided against it! The opinions uttered by some 
of the judges, prove how that church is “ tied and bound” by the chains of 
worldly statesmen, and that it is a hopeless task to attempt to secure the liberty 
of the church, while in an established alliance with the State. We shall have 
another opportunity to recur to this subject, which cannot fail greatly to strengthen 
the cause of nonconformity in Scotland, and to show that established churches 
have bartered their rights for gold: and in accepting state support, have made 
themselves the mere creatures of the state. 


RECENT DEATH. 


Died, on Thursday, March 29th, aged 56, the Rev. Srepnen Jounson, who 
had been for nearly 24 years the faithful and affectionate pastor of the Indepen- 
dent church, Wickhambrook, Suffolk. He endured a protracted illness of some 
months, with the utmost patience and christian resignation. His mind was 
habitually calm and happy in the consolations of religion, and he expired with 
a a anticipation of eternal glory. His remains were interred in the meeting- 
yard on the following Thursday, in the presence of a larger assemblage of per- 
sons than is supposed ever to have been there congregated before, whose evi- 
dent feeling sufficiently indicated the lively interest with which his memory was 
regarded. The Rev. C. Dewhirst, of Bury St. Edmonds, delivered an appro- 

riate and impressive address on the occasion. The Rev. M. Jeula, who had 
or the most part supplied the vacant pulpit during Mr. J.’s illness, preached the 
funeral sermon on the following Lord’s-day morning, from 1 Cor. xv. 26. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Styles—Henderson—and Ben- 
nett. Rev. Messrs, J. C. Galloway—J. Carlile—William Chaplin—J. Jefferson— 
Wm. Jones—J. B. Schofield—S. S. England—A. Wells—and G. Smith. 


Also from Messrs. Tindall—T. 8. Ellerby —Joshua Wilson. 


“ A Friend of Consistency” is informed that we never heard of the circumstances 
to which he alludes. His love of consistency would have been more evident to us 
had he paid the postage of his letter. 
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